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are the riders of Waverley Bicycles. The ’96 model, greatly 
improved, is now sold at a price popular with all. For those who 
want the very best, none better than the new 1897 Waverley Bicycle 
can be found. Perfect bearings, beautiful finish and the acme of 
mechanical skill. The price is $100. Send for a Catalogue. 


INDIANA BICYCLE @O., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Zim) U RING the past week interest in 

7 Greece has centered in Athens 

rather than on the frontier. 

= Military movements have not 
been very clear at this distance, nor so 
far have they materially changed the situ- 
tion reported last week. The Greek army 
is still in force at Pharsalos, where a bat- 
tle is hourly expected. The Turks have 
not yet taken Volo, where they would have 
turned the Greek position on the east; 
nor have they taken Velestino, which 
lies between their forces and Volo. 


There has been a sharp fight at the 
latter place, and the Greeks are claim- 
ing a victory for General Smolenski, who 
was in command ; but the impression pre- 


vails that the importance of the fight was 
very much exaggerated. What has hap- 
pened during the week has been an aston- 
ishing disclosure of the weakness of the 
Greek generalship. The troops have 
fought with desperate courage, but their 
fighting has gone for naught because of 
the military incompetency of their leaders. 
The popular anger at Athens, however 
indiscreet in expression, is amply justified 
by the story of the last fortnight. There 
is very little doubt that two weeks ago 
the Greeks were not only holding their 
own against a much superior force, but 
were actually gaining ground. They were 
apparently secure on the Macedonian side 
of the mountains, and in a position to strike 
effectively at Elassona, when the order 
came for retreat, and they were compelled, 
in a fury of anger, to give up the eastern 
frontier to the Turks. Under Smolenski 
they were not only holding the Reveni pass, 
but they were actually driving the Turks 
back when the Crown Prince ordered 
them, first of all, to halt, and then to re- 
treat and abandon that whole line of fron- 
tier. One blunder followed another in 
Swift succession ; advantage after advan- 
tage was cast aside, position after position 
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abandoned, the bravery of the men every- 
where neutralized ; and it is not surprising 
that, in spite of superb courage, the re- 
treat from Larissa became a disgraceful 
panic. The Greek fleet, which was the 
most effective weapon in their hands, has 
done nothing, apparently, save to bombard 
a few unimportant towns and destroy 
stores. In Epirus, where the Greeks 
have been steadily successful from the 
start, no real advantage appears to have 
been gained. 


@ 


Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that the Greeks feel as if they 
had been handed over to their enemies 
by their own Government, no less than 
by the allied Powers. The feeling of 
antagonism to the dynasty has been deep 
and bitter, and its future is still very far 
from being secure. The feeling is gen- 
eral that court favor, rather than com- 
petency, has determined the organization 
of the Greek staff, and that the attempts 
of the King and the Crown Prince to dis- 
charge miltary functions have been in 
the last degree disastrous. Yielding to 
the pressure of public opinion, which 
was rapidly ripening for revolution, King 
George, on Thursday of last week, dis- 
missed the Premier, M. Delyannis, and 
called to that position M. Ralli, the 
leader of the Opposition. The new Pre- 
mier is in the prime of life; is a graduate of 
the University of Athens; was a student 
at Paris, and has beep a leader of the 
Bar, and a member of Parliament for 
more than twenty years. He was Min- 
ister of Justice in 1880, and Minister of 
the Interior in 1892. He is noted for 
decision, courage, frankness, and he is 
believed to be a republican at heart. He 
has never been a favorite at court, and 
his appointment in this critical moment 
indicates the extremity into aaa the 
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King was driven. The policy of the 
new Ministry, as announced by M. Ralli, 
will be to make the best of the situation ; 
that is to say, to reorganize the army as 
rapidly as possible, and to continue the 
struggle, if such a course is feasible; if 
not, to secure peace on the most honor- 
able terms. Those terms involve the 
autonomy of Crete, and the rectification 
of the frontier in accordance with the 
pledges of the Great Powers. As the 
Powers have many times declared for 
both these proposals, it is difficult to see 
how they can be set aside when the 
question of the adjustment of differences 
between Turkey and Greece is finally 
settled. 


@ 


Meanwhile the growing divergence be- 
tween the Powers becomes more distinct. 
France is reported to have declared very 
plainly that Turkey will not be permitted 
to despoil the Greeks; English sentiment 
is distinctly in that direction. On the 
other hand, the Emperor of Germany has 
personally congratulated the Sultan on 
the success of the Turkish arms—a success 
to which Germany has made, it ought to 
be said, no small contribution through the 
presence in the Turkish army of a num- 
ber of German officers, some of whom 
are still on the active list of the German 
army. The newspapers are full of re- 
ports of the coming intervention of the 
Great Powers and of the conditions which 
they will impose upon the contestants, but 
it is to be noted that the signs of discord 
are much more numerous than those of 
concord. The Eastern situation is much 
more likely to be settled in accordance 
with -the determination of Russia and 
Germany than with the sentiment or the 
wishes of France and England. An inter- 
view with the Austrian Ambassador at 
Berlin has been widely published, and 
has made a profound impression. The 
words put in the Minister’s mouth are so 
unusually frank and bold that their very 
audacity makes them credible. If these 
statements are to be believed, the three 
Emperors have made what ought to be 
calledan Unholy Alliance. Germany and 
Austria have quietly dropped Italy, after 
using her for their own purposes and per- 
suading her to load herself with debt; 
Russia has turned against France, after 


having secured all the money that she 
needed in the way of a loan; the three 
Emperors have banded themselves _to- 
gether for the repression of the liberal 
movement wherever it shows itself. Under 
this scheme Crete must belong to Turkey, 
but witha certain amount of local autonomy. 
The sovereigns, however, graciously agree 
that the Turks shall not take the advan- 
tage of their successes to further diminish 
Greek territory. It isin South Africa, how- 
ever, that the Unholy Alliance is to disclose 
its policy in the most direct fashion. Eng- 
land is to be thwarted at every turn, and 
South Africa is to be divided up to meet the 
wishes of the amiable Emperor William, 
to whom is also credited the scheme of 
announcing himself as the successor to 
the English throne when the Queen passes 
away. 


@ 


This announcement may be taken for 
what it is worth. It is very clear, how- 
ever, that the English Government is pre- 
paring for possible contingencies in South 
Africa. When the matter of. an extra 
military credit of one million dollars to be 
used in South Africa came upin the House 
of Commons, and was made the basis of a 
charge by Sir William Harcourt that the 
Government was trying to get up a war in 
that section, Mr. Chamberlain, usually so 
cool and shrewd, lost his temper, and con- 
vinced the Liberals that, while the inten- 
tion imputed to him was probably too 
large, it was not wholly wide of the mark. 
The presence of a British squadron off 
Delagoa Bay is not explained by the state- 
ment of the Admiralty that it is there for 
purely routine work. People have been 
saying for some time that a battle-ship, six 
cruisers of the latest build, and a gunboat 
are not needed for ordinary purposes on 
the South African coast. There is evi- 
dence of some kind of understanding 
between England and Portugal with re- 
gard to Delagoa Bay. No Portuguese 
Ministry could for a moment, in the pres- 
ent state of public opinion, dispose of 
Delagoa Bay to England, but such a Min- 
istry might for a proper consideration 
quietly agree to allow the English to use 
Delagoa Bay as if it were theirown. That 
is apparently what is being done. What 
ever the uncertainties of the immediate 
future may be, it is clear that England 
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means to maintain her supremacy in South 
Africa at all costs, and that neither the 
antagonism of the Boers nor the alliance 


of the Emperors will divert her from that 


policy. 
& 

The division of the new Austrian Reichs- 
rath into small groups was commented 
upon in these columns when the results 
of the recent elections were announced, 
but the extreme to which this subdivision 
has run is brought out by a correspond- 
ent of the London “Times,” who says 
that the new Reichsrath contains at least 
twenty-five separate political groups. 
There are 62 members of the Young 
Czech group, 59 of the Polish group, 50 
German progressists, while more than 
250 are divided among three different 
groups of Socialists and six different Na- 
tionalist groups, brought together along 
lines of race or speech. Such a subdi- 
vision as this may be said to mark the dis- 
integration of political parties, since the 
principal division in most cases is in no 
sense political, but racial, lingual, or local. 
Groups are organized, as a rule, around 
some small local interest or about some 
distinctively racial feeling or object. Such 
a subdivision of parties as this represents 
an extreme subdivision of the people be- 
hind their representatives, and explains 
the extraordinary difficulties of governing 
the complex Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
There seems to be very little hope that 
any satisfactory financial arrangement can 
be made between the two empires, and the 
only solution held out is the possible ac- 
tion of the Emperor through the instru- 
mentality of a decree. 


8 


No great importance attaches to the 
news that the Queen Regent of Spain has 
signed a decree looking to applying to 
Cuba the scheme of reform announced 
about three months ago, and then out- 
lined in The Outlook. The insurgents 
absolutely refuse to even considera peace 
based on these reforms, demanding inde- 
pendence ; and, while military law rules in 
Cuba, the application of the reforms to 
the parts of the island held by Spain can, 
in the nature of things, be little more than 
a farce. Meanwhile the war goes on 
with no positive results and very little 
actual fighting of battles. A typical epi- 
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sode was that announced by the press in 
bold head-lines as “A Great Victory,” 
“Important Battle.” It consisted in the 
explosion of some dynamite bombs con- 
cealed under a road over which Span‘sh 
troops were marching. Someof the troops 
were killed by the explosion—accounts 
vary in fixing the number from ten to 
two hundred; the Spanish troops re- 
treated homeward, and the Cubans in the 
hill-tops fired a fusillade of victory. An 
interesting account of an interview with 
Sefior Canovas has been written for 
‘“‘Harper’s Weekly” by Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow. The Prime Minister, referring 
to the proposed reforms, said: “The 
Government has given its pledge, and 
Cuba will have everything which a repub- 
lic could desire short of separation from 
the mother country. She has now liberty 
of the press and liberty of speech as com- 
plete as we have in Spain; and, as you 
know, here in Spain the papers have a 
license as unbridled as in America. What 
we must work for is peace, in order that 
we may develop commercial relations.” 
Sefor Canovas commented courteously 
but with some natural wonder, on the fact 
that “‘so great a nation as the United © 
States, with such vast political and com- 
mercial interests with Spain and Spanish- 
American countries, should send to repre- 
sent these interests a gentleman with whom 
it was out of his power to converse intelli- 
gibly.” Mr. Hannis Taylor, the new Minis- 
ter to Spain, it seems, speaks neither Span- 
ish nor French. Mr. Bigelow states that 
even the present Secretary of the Legation 
at Madrid cannot speak Spanish. The 
suggestion has been made—and we think 
ita good one—that retired army and navy 
officers who are still in robust health, as 
many of them are, would make excellent 
material for foreign appointments because 
of their special training and education. 


@ 


There is a difference this year between 
British thriftiness and American spend- 
thriftiness. This was clearly brought out 
last week in the submission by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) of the British Budget. At Wash- 
ington we are treated to various guesses 
of needed appropriations; these are revised 
and generally enlarged, but without any 
exact knowledge of what the coming 
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year’s revenue is tobe. Hence one cause 
of deficits. For the four years ending 
July 1 they will have mounted to two 
hundred million dollars. The radical dif- 
ference between the British method and 
our own is that, whi'e Parliament often 
refuses some of the requested appropria- 
tions, it never increases them. Accord- 
ing to the last Budget, British finances 
are in a notably favorable condition. 
During the past year receipts were $12,- 
000,000 more than expenditures, and 
there has been a reduction in the national 
debt of $37,000,000. The surplus this 
year will not be devoted to the remission 
of taxation, but to an increase of the 
naval estimates of the Imperial garrison 
in South Africa, to education in Ire- 
land and Scotland, and to postal reform. 
This last includes the cost of the reduc- 
tion for foreign postage to four cents a 
half-ounce, which the British delegate will 
propose at the International Postal Con- 
gress at Washington. This being the 
sixtieth year of Queen Victoria’s reign, 
Sir Michael compared the finances of 
sixty years ago with those of the past 
year. Then the revenue was $262,000,- 
‘000. Now it is three hundred millions 
more. Then seven-tenths of the revenue 
was derived from taxes on commodities ; 
now only 44 per cent. is derived in that 
way. Then the total value of British 
trade was five-eighths of a billion dollars. 
Now it is three and a half billions. There 
is some significance to other countries: in 
the Chancellor’s words referring to the pay- 
ments to the royal family : ‘“‘ We were the 
best and cheapest monarchy in the world 
in 1836-7; it cost the nation £534,000 
($2,670,000) ; now it costs the nation 
4185,000 ($925,000).” 


® 


The most striking event in last week’s 
business world was the beginning of gold 
exports; these have now reached about 
seven million dollars in amount. In face 
of the large actual merchandise balance 
in our favor from foreign trade, appar- 
ently over three hundred million dollars, 
the present gold outflow seems at first 
incomprehensible. The foreign trade in 
gold and silver, however, lessens the 
above amount. During the past month 
there has been an abnormal increase in 
merchandise imports from all parts of the 


world in order to escape the higher rates 
of the proposed new tariff. Again, there 
is now a special demand for gold abroad. 
The countries making this demand are 
the three now placing themselves on a 
gold basis, Austria, Russia, and Japan. 
An event of quite as much political as 
financial significance is the conclusion by 
the Russian Government of a $50,000,000 
4 per cent. loan exclusively in Germany. 
Another cause for the outflow is, of 
course, in the unsettling caused by the 
Greco-Turkish war. The gold exports 
have occasioned no alarm; we have 
$155,000,000 of the metal in the United 
States Treasury, and $87,000,000 in the 
banks, besides our own product. There 
is usually a gold outflow at this season ; 
the present movement has begun slightly 
earlier than is customary. An event of 
considerable moment across the border 
has been the protest at Montreal of the 
German, Belgian, and Swiss Consuls 
against the preferential clause of the new 
Canadian tariff favoring Great Britain. 
The latter country has “most favored 
nation” treaties with Germany, Belgium, 
and other countries. These treaties pro- 
vide that in no British colony shall the 
products be subject to higher import 
duties than obtain for the products of the 
United Kingdom. Replying to the pro- 
test in his speech last week, Sir Richard 
Cartwright quoted from Wharton’s “ In- 
ternational Law Digest:” “A covenant 
to give privileges granted to the ‘most 
favored nation’ only refers to gratuitous 
privileges, and does not cover privileges 
granted on the condition of a reciprocal 
advantage.” However it be decided, the 
case is an extremely interesting one in 
both commercial and political aspects. 


@ 


In the April number of “ Harper’s 
Magazine” Lieutenant Richard Mitchell 
gives us the benefit of his six years’ ser- 
vice on the South American coast, and 
tells why we have no larger trade with 
South America. Before our Civil War, 
United States merchants enjoyed a com- 
merce not equaled since. To be sure, 
raw products, such as lumber, kerosene, 
and resin, so manifestly belong to us that 
the lost trade in them has returned; this 
is also true of agricultural products and 
agricultural machinery, That we are far 
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from occupying our proper position, how- 
ever, is seen in Lieutenant Mitchell’s 
statement of our exports to Brazil, Argen- 
tine, and Uruguay. Our exports are less 
than nine per cent. of what those coun- 
tries receive in all, while our imports from 
them are nearly one-third of their total 
exports. This small amount of exports 
from us seems strange when we read 
that— 


South America has long been the dumping- 

ground for the refuse manufactures of Europe. 
In six years’ service on that coast I never bought 
an imported article on shore that I could not 
have duplicated at home with a better article for 
the same money. 
It would be well for our people to study 
the methods of Germany. By means of 
commercial museums at home, and the 
permanent exhibitions of the wrought-iron 
industries in South America, as well as 
by opening chambers of commerce at Rio 
de Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, and Monte- 
video, she has increased her trade two 
hundred per cent. in the last five years. 
The Germans see that trade in one 
article leads to another; therefore our 
barbed wire is entering Japan through 
German exporting houses at a lower price 
than they can manufacture it; besides, it 
is to their advantage that the variety of 
our exports should not extend. Again, 
the United States is the only one of the 
great commercial nations having no De- 
partment of Commerce. Of steamers en- 
tering Argentine ports, not one carries 
the American flag ; and of the whole vol- 
ume of trade to and from Brazil and the 
United States, only one-twentieth is car- 
ried on sailing ships flying our flag. 


& 


The promotion of the Japanese Consul- 
General at Hawaii to be Minister Resi- 
dent is significant, in view of the recent 
troubles. Japan’s agent will now have 
larger authority in dealing with diplomatic 
affairs. The sending of our cruiser, the 
Philadelphia, to Honolulu (in addition to 
the Marion, now on the station), has been 
thought by some of the Japanese to be 
a menace to their Government. It is 
probable, however, that both events should 
be interpreted in the light of a peaceful 
solution of present difficulties. Hawaii 
has aftreaty with Japan under which all 
Japanese have unlimited ingress into 





Hawaii. This treaty may not be amended 
or abrogated except by consent of both 
parties. Mr. Thurston, the former Ha- 
waiian Minister to Washington, says that 
until recently no Japanese were allowed 
by their Government to come to Hawaii 
except under labor contracts; that policy 
has been recently changed. Five lines 
of steamers between Honolulu and Japan 
make monthly trips, and every steamer 
brings from 200 to 800 Japanese. In 
order to meet this emergency (since the 
amount of employment on the islands is 
necessarily limited), the Hawaiian Gov- 
ernment passed a law prohibiting the 
landing of any person in Hawaii unless 
he were possessed of cash to the amount 
of fifty dollars. Japan has made various 
protests and attempts to evade this, and 
the peaceful invasion goes on. The Japan- 
ese in Hawaii now number more than 
any other nationality except the natives, 
and there are two Japanese to every three 
natives. Annexationists in this country 
have been somewhat aroused; perhaps 
the most prominent has been Captain 
Mahan, who says: “Shut out from the 
Sandwich Islands as a coal base, an 
enemy is thrown back for supplies of fuel 
to distances of 3,500 or 4,000 miles, or 
between 7,000 and 8,000 going and com- 
ing—an impediment to sustaining maritime 
operations well-nigh prohibitive.” The 
New York “ Times” well replies that, 
from the point of view of sea-fighting, 
this is a perfectly intelligible reason why 
we ought to annex Hawaii; but if we 
annex it we must be prepared to defend 
it with a powerful fleet; and a fleet strong 
enough to hold Hawaii would be strong 
enough to defend our own coast against 
any enemy using the islands as a coal 
basis. 


@ 


The Dingley Tariff Bill as revised by the 
Republican members of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee is to be reported to the 
Senate this week, but consideration of it 
will probably be deferred a fortnight in 
order that the Democratic members may 
have an opportunity to examine the sched- 
ules. It is understood that Senator Jones, 
of Nevada, the Populist member of the 
Finance Committee, remains a Republi- 
can on the tariff issue, and will vote with 
his former party colleagues on condition 
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that a very high tariff is imposed on the 
raw materials produced in the West—es- 
pecially hides, wool, and lead ore. This 
condition seems to have been met, and the 
bill is practically sure, not only of a fa- 
vorable report, but also of a substantial 
majority, in the Senate. The ending of 
the prolonged deadlock in Kentucky by 
the election of Dr. W. J. Deboe gives the 
“regular”? Republicans control of the Sen- 
ate by means of the casting vote of Vice- 
President Hobart. On the tariff bill this 
narrow majority will probably be increased 
by the votes of the half-dozen former Re- 
publicans who supported Mr. Bryan in the 
recent campaign. The most interesting 
speech recently made in the Senate was that 
of Senator Mason, of Illinois, calling for a 
modification of the Senate rules so as to pre- 
vent a minority from blocking legislation. 
The speech was Senator Mason’s maiden 
effort, and the new Senator adroitly apolo- 
gized forit by saying that he wished to ex- 
press the sentiments of everybody outside 
of the Senate before he, too, succumbed to 
the Senatorial desire to retain power to im- 
pede measures he did not like. Senator 
Hoar apologized for the Senate rules by 
declaring that they were far more demo- 
cratic than those of the House. The 
House rules, he said, lodged all power, 
not in a minority, but in one man, who 
could prevent the consideration of any 
measure he did not like, and pass a tariff 
bill he did like, without so much as the 
reading of one-quarter of its sections. 
Both Senator Mason’s point and Senator 
Hoar’s were eminently well taken. The 
rules of both bodies should be revised— 
the House rules so as to permit delibera- 
tion, and the Senate rules so as to permit 
action. At the present timethe House is 
doing nothing but adjourning. Speaker 
Reed has not even appointed the com- 
mittees—his programme being that no 
legislation shall be enacted until the tariff 
bill is finally disposed of. 


& 


Postmaster-General Gary last week ap- 
pointed the American delegates to the 
International Postal Congress to be held 
in Washington this month and next. The 
Congress opens on Wednesday of this 
week, and will include the leading authori- 
ties upon postal matters from every quar- 
ter of the globe. Indeed, it is anticipated 
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that this year China will enter the Postal 
Union, which will then include every im- 
portant country in the world. The Union 
has now been in existence for twenty-three 
years, and has effected important reforms 
in simplifying and lowering the #ates for 
international communication. At this 
year’s convention a further reduction of 
rates is proposed, the English Ministry 
having definitely indorsed the proposition 
to reduce charges on ordinary letters from 
five cents tofour. This change will be wel- 
comed by the public, and if it results as 
previous reductions of rates have resulted, 
it will not be costly to the various Post- 
Office Departments. The postal systems 
of the world furnish the best illustration 
of the way by which reduced charges may 
be made to increase receipts. Prior to 
1840 the private companies, and even the 
Government, in Great Britain fixed the 
charges with a view to the greatest possible 
profit. The result was that postal rates, 
instead of falling with the course of time, 
gradually became twice as high as two 
centuries earlier. In the year named the 
Government accepted the “theory” of 
Rowland Hill, and reduced charges from 
sixpence for twenty miles to one penny 
for all distances. In a few years this de- 
crease in charges resulted in an increase 
in revenue to the public as well as an 
incalculable service to the individual citi- 
zens. In the half-century that has since 
elapsed, the number of letters handled 
yearly has increased from 76 millions 
to 2,800 millions. Concerning the growth 
of international mail under the Postal 
Union we have no statistics at hand, 
but the increase has been very large. 
It is worthy of note that the different 
countries rely upon the principle that cor- 
respondence is reciprocal, and do not at- 
tempt to asceriain whether there is any 
“balance of trade” for or against any 
particular country. Germany and France 
formerly tried to adjust their balances in 
a Strictly accurate way, but an infinite 
amount of bookkeeping was entailed with 
no other result than to show that it was 
all useless, since each nation received 
almost exactly the same number of letters 
as it sent. 


& 


The Illinois House of Representatives, 
by a vote of 125 to 3, has passed the 
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Senate bill re-establishing the Torrens 
system of registering land titles. The 
law enacted two years ago, it will be re- 
called, was overthrown by the State Su- 
preme Court, on the ground that it gave 
the registrar of titles certain judicial 
functions. The present bill meets this 
objection by providing that these func- 
tions shall be discharged by a Court of 
Chancery. This modification will some- 
what increase the cost of registration, as 
a formal suit must be entered in order to 
establish titles. The cost of this suit, 
however, according to the framers of the 
measure, will be but $20, except in com- 
plicated cases, where the court may allow 
additional fees to examiners. When the 
certificate is once issued, every subsequent 
transfer will cost but $3, without any 
abstract fee. The certificate will thus be 
as readily negotiable as any bond. In 
this way real estate will be transformed 
into a quick asset, and the danger of bank- 
ruptcy to business men because they can- 
not at once realize upon real estate in- 
vestments will be greatly reduced. ‘This 
desirable end furnished one of the chief 
reasons for the unremitting advocacy of 
the bill by the Real Estate Board in 
Chicago. The measure will, of course, 
enormously reduce the costly labor re- 
quired from lawyers in the examination 
of titles. Hereafter one examination is 
to suffice, and the title of a piece of prop- 
erty will no longer need to be searched 
from the beginning with each transfer. 
The present Illinois measure is substan- 
tially identical with the new law in Ohio. 
California also has adopted a_ similar 
measure, and the recent action of the 
Minnesota and Massachusetts Legislatures 
upon the same general system promises 
that this Australian reform will meet with 
as wide favor in the United States as the 
Australian ballot. 


& 


In Chicago the — against the 
Humphrey Bills, which would fasten five- 
cent fares on the city for fifty years, and 
lodge the control over city roads in a State 
Commission, continues to gather strength. 
The Federation of Labor has issued a 
most effective protest against them, and 
a good many Chicago pulpits have de- 
nounced the social injustice of the prop- 
ositions they contain. One important 
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feature of these protests is the belief they 
manifest that it is safer to intrust the in- 
terests of the people of Chicago to an 
elected City Council than an appointed 
State Commission. On this point the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas, on Sunday of last week, 
stated the general attitude of public- 
spirited men in these words: 

A corporation is trying by hasty legislation to 

take the management of local affairs out of our 
own control and to place it in the hands of a 
State Commission. Personally I stand with our 
city in this. I do not want to see the unborn 
millions of thirty or fifty years hence deprived of 
their just rights of local government. The people 
have suffered enough, the city has lost enough, 
by the corruption of the City Councils, and will 
continue to lose until the power of that Council 
to sell or give away .their rights is restricted by 
some form of referendum government in which 
the power to grant franchises shall be placed in 
the hands of the people. But it is far better to 
suffer under present abuses and try to correct 
them than to lose the right of self-government 
and be at the mercy of an outside power. 
A sensational feature has been added 
to the campaign by the taking out of war- 
rants for the arrest of several of the Sena- 
tors who supported the Humphrey Bills. 
The charge, of course, is bribery, 


& 


In Boston, without any measure before 
the Legislature to arouse popular excite- 
ment, the agitation for public control of the 
street railways is rapidly gaining headway. 
The Boston Citizens’ Committee is most 
sensibly laying stress upon lower fares 
rather than higher taxes from the street 
railway companies. Professor Frank Par- 
sons, of the Boston University Law 
School, in an admirable letter to the Bos- 
ton “ Transcript,” brings out the fact tha‘ 
the Ohio law now provides that street 
railway franchises shall be sold to the 
company offering the lowest rate of fare, 
and that the Massachusetts commission 
and the New York special committee on 
street and elevated railways in their re- 
ports last year both recommended this 
plan. This is certainly the plan both of 
justice and of economy. If the street 
railway business were controlled by com- 
petition, like the grocery business, its 
patrons would pay lower rates and would 
not be taxed indirectly. What com- 
petition would establish in such cases 
public control shouldestablish. The plan 
of low rates is also far more economical, 
for the roads can better afford to give the 
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public a 40 per cent. concession in the 
matter of fares than a 10 per cent. con- 
cession in the matter of taxes, for the 
lower fares would in a few years double 
business. 


® 


The Constitutional Convention now in 
session in Delaware will close its work 
this month. The present Constitution 
dates from 1831, so there are, naturally, 
many changes to make. Those who have 
been following the progress of the Single- 
Taxers in the “ Diamond State” will be in- 
terested to learn that the Convention has 
rendered their task considerably more 
difficult by inserting the following clause: 

In all assessments of real estate for taxation, 
the value of the land and the value of the build- 
ings and improvements thereon shall be included ; 
and in all assessments of the rental value of real 
estate for taxation, the rental value of the land 
and the rental value of the buildings and im- 
provements thereon shall be included. 

The advocates of equal suffrage in Del- 
aware have also been disappointed by 
a negative vote in the Convention of 
17 to 7, though woman organizers and 
workers from other States conducted a 
vigorous campaign at Dover. The great 
majority of the Delaware women them- 
selves, however, showed little interest. 
Several radical changes have been made 
in the legislative system. The legislators 
are henceforth to be elected by districts, 
and not, as before, by counties; and these 
districts are to be fixed by the Conven- 
tion, and not left to the gerrymandering 
of either party in the future. A Lieuten- 
ant-Governor is also provided for, and 
the Governor is given a veto power, which 
he has not possessed hitherto; but, on the 
other hand, his power of appointment is 
greatly limited, and all of his more im- 
portant appointments must hereafter be 
confirmed by the Senate. The judiciary 
remains appointive, and not elective. A 
most important change is in the removal 
of the old tax qualification for voters, 
which has been a truitful source of fraud 
for years. Instead of the payment of a 
tax, assessed at least six months before 
an election (which practically disfran- 
chised many voters), a system of registra- 
tion has been substituted. An educa- 
tional qualification will be required of all 
voters who attain twenty-one years of age, 
or become naturalized, after 1900, Very 
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severe provisions are made for the pre- 
vention and punishment of bribery at 
elections. An important temperance gain 
is that local option is recognized as con- 
Stitutional, and on this wise measure the 
Convention is to be congratulated.. The 
Constitution will probably not be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the people, as this 
is not required by Delaware precedent. 


® 


Governor Richards, of Wyoming, is a 
civil engineer by profession, and has per- 
sonally superintended much of the sur- 
veying of his State under Government 
contract. He has taken a position against 
the recent act of President Cleveland set- 
ting aside 21,000,000 acres for forest pre- 
serves, and claims ‘that hardships will re- 
sult to farmers, ranchmen, and miners if 
the order is permitted to stand. He 
thinks that the Forestry Commission has 
made recommerdations without sufficient 
knowledge of the facts, and has thus 
discredited a worthy cause. Governor 
Richards says: 


It is the experience of the people of this State, 
and the admission of the Commission which rec- 
ommended these reserves, that the present law 
does nothing to preserve timber from fire, the 
chief agent of its destruction. Withdrawing these 
areas from all beneficial uses is of itself of no 
service unless some provision is made for their 
management and for police supervision. The pres- 
ent law makes no such provision. It withdraws 
from those reserves the protection of local inter- 
ests, and leaves them exposed to the camp-fire of 
the hunter, tourist, and sheep-herder. When we 
reflect that, if a settler’s home is included within 
the boundaries of a reserve, there is no way for 
him to get title thereto; that if untimbered agzi- 
cultural land is included within such boundaries, 
there is no provision in our present laws for hav- 
ing this mistake corrected, and the lands opened 
up for settlement and development; when we re- 
member that there is no provision fer the miner 
to continue his search for the undiscovered min- 
eral wealth, or to operate mines already known, 
that there is no legislation under which we can 
use the splendid irrigation reservoirs which exist 
in these mountains, or by which rights of way can 
be had for ditches, roads, or other needed local 
improvement, we are warranted in believing that 
the advantages: of these reservations are in no 
wise commensurate to their abuses. 


In reply to this it may be said that the 
Forestry Commission has prepared a bill 
proposing measures for the safeguarding 
of all legitimate interests; certainly the 
withdrawal of agricultural land should be 
avoided when possible. Instead of wait: 
ing for this bill, however, the enemies of 


























































































































































re- the Cleveland order have introjuced, not 
at a separate bill, but an amendment to the 
in Appropriation Bill. This amendment, 
n- which has now been favorably reported to 
he the Senate, would annul the whole forestry 
‘he proclamation. Whatever local injustice 
ub- there may have been in the executive act, 
his we believe that it was far outweighed by 
| the good to the whole country which the 
act accomplished. 
& 
sa 
eI- The Exposition just opened at Nash- 
sur- — ville commemorates the completion of a 
ent — hundred years of existence for the State 
inst — of Tennessee. The exact centennial date 
set- — fell on June 1 of last year, and it was 
pre- — originally intended to hold the Exposition 
| re- in 1896, but for various reasons post- 
rs if [} ponement seemed desirable. Nashville 
He § itself was founded seventeen years before 
has the admission of Tennessee as a State, 
ient — and on the appropriate date the city, 
thus — now the thirty-eighth in size in the Union, 
rnor — celebrated its centenary. ‘Tennessee has 
in the past century increased her popula- 
state, |B tion more than sevenfold; it is now at 
. rec: & least 1,800,000. The present Exposition is 
t law & described as being already nearly complete 
— —a novelty, indeed, in great expositions. 
of no —& A beautiful site was selected, and the 
their — landscape gardener’s art has made of it 
‘pres a wonderfully attractive place, while the 
draws BF architecture of” the many buildings has 
inter ° ° . 
Gre of |p been wisely subordinated to a harmonious 
xn we —& and unified general result. Many of the 
within & sister States will exhibit liberally, and the 
hes general Government has spent $130,000 in 
te a providing for a United States Building 
rhav- —& and filling it with National exhibits. The 
pened & Exposition will last until October, and 
we re § during its existence there will be many 
miner . . 
i min. Special meetings and conferences. An 
nown, — interesting feature will be the exhibits of 
we can J the negro race. The Outlook will print, 
: sper later, articles from a special correspondent 
Socal | Commenting on whatever is most signifi- 
g that J} cant in the Exposition. 
In no " 
. & 
at the The question ot conferring degrees on 
a bill J women who have passed the degree ex- 
arding — aminations is now up at Cambridge, as it 
ly the — was up last year at Oxford. English 
uld be J women, who have found that a degree is 
' wait- & of great practical value, and who cannot 
aies of JB understand why, having done the work 
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which men do, they should {not re- 
ceive the recognition which men receive, 
asked last year to be put upon a basis of 
equality with men at the University of 
Oxford ; and the University of Oxford, 
after a heated discussion, reported in 
these columns, refused their request. This 
question is now up at the University of 
Cambridge. It was to be expected that 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sidgwick would sup- 
port the movement. The Bishop of Step- 
ney has proposed a compromise in the 
form of the founding (by Oxford and 
Cambridge) of a woman’s university, to 
confer degrees on women who have passed 
examinations at Oxford or Cambridge or 
any other English university. This com- 
promise, like many other compromises, 
would simply change the position of Cam- 
bridge from that of a primary to that of 
a secondary cause, without really shifting 
its responsibility, and is not likely to be 
accepted. The report of the syndicate 
appointed to inquire into the question 
recommends that the women who fulfill 
conditions as to residence and as to ex- 
aminations which are practically identical 
with those required from men who are to 
receive the honor degrees, shall receive 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and in 
due time the degree of Master of Arts, 
with the further proposal that, after a due 
interval and upon the evidence of unusual 
scholarship through valuable or original 
contributions to science or lettefs, the 
degree of Doctor in Science or Letters 
should be conferred, and that honorary 
degrees in Arts, Law, Letters, Science, and 
Music should from time to time be con- 
ferred upon women of special distinction 
who have not met the usual conditions, 
but who are specially recommended for 
distinction, as in the case of men. In 
other words, the syndicate proposes that, 
so far as honors are concerned, the women 
shall hereafter be placed on an equality 
with men at the University of Cambridge, 
but the degrees so conferred are not to 
convey to women membership in the Uni- 
versity, or the right to participate in the 
management of its affairs. The matter 
will be decided by vote some time during 
the present month. 


® 


The French have not been very suc- 
cessful colonists. The race suffers from 
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nostalgia when it is far from France. 
But it is thoroughly characteristic of the 
French, whose distinguishing note, among 
others, is inteliigence, to endeavor to in- 
form themselves thoroughly with regard 
to their colonial expansion and _ policy. 
The French Colonial Union, which was 
founded two years ago by a well-known 
political economist and publicist for the 
express purpose of enlightening public 
opinion on all questions connected with 
the colonial policy and situation, has be- 
gun the publication of a journal which is to 
furnish Deputies and journalists through- 
out France with trustworthy information 
about colonial affairs and with competent 
opinions on all colonial questions. . 


® 


It is characteristic of French intelli- 
gence to recognize the success of English 
methods in colonization, and equally char- 
acteristic of that intelligence to endeavor 
to make Frenchmen aware of the causes 
for this success. This was precisely what 
was done in educational circles in France 
at the close of the great war. The su- 


periority of German methods was not only 
recognized, but, with rare sagacity, an at- 


tempt was made to adopt them in France, 
with such modifications as the situation 
required. A distinguished American, 
whose voice in public affairs always car- 
ries weight, said not long ago that the 
crying need in this country was knowledge 
of the facts. This knowledge it is almost 
impossible to get, because the newspapers 
are, asa rule, so partisan or so sensa- 
tional in their methods that. truth is the 
last thing they present to their readers ; 
and yet truth is the one thing of which the 
world stands in supreme need. It has 
plenty of passion, race prejudice, partisan 
feeling ; what it needs is intelligence. A 
new French journal, which is to be pub- 
lished fortnightly, will present a digest 
from all the information received during 
that time of colonial movements and life. 
It will aim to disseminate exact and trust- 
worthy information about all matters in 
the colonies, and it will endeavor, through 
its editorials, to form and lead public 
opinion. If the new journal succeeds in 
carrying out what it proposes, it will be- 
come educational in a very high degree, 
and its example may well be followed in 
other countries. 
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Professor Harnack’s New 
Book 


Our readers’ especial attention is called 
to the careful and scholarly article by 
Dr. B. W. Bacon on another page. It is 
important, not only because it interprets 
in brief Professor Harnack’s last contri- 
bution to current theological literature, 
but also because it corrects what appear 
to us to be certain curiously incorrect in- 
terpretations of this notable volume. Har- 
nack would be surprised to find himself 
quoted as a witness against Wellhausen, 
and Wellhausen would be not less surprised 
to find himself identified as belonging to 
the school of Baur. 

Baur approached the New Testament 
with a theory—that there was in the 
Apostolic Church a hot battle between the 
Pauline and the Petrine factions, and that 
a large proportion of the New Testament 
books were written in a polemical spirit, 
and as a makeweight in that controversy. 
Wellhausen and Harnack approach the 
Bible without any preconceived theory, 
to ascertain, by a critical study of its 
contents, in accordance with the. literary 
and historical canons applied to the 
study of other literatures, what are the 
dates, the objects, and the nature of the 
various books, and who were their prob- 
able authors. Applied to the Old Testa- 
ment, this method has proved, to the satis- 
faction of substantially all who employ it, 
that the Rabbinical traditions respecting 
the Old Testament are generally untrust- 
worthy and must be abandoned. Ap- 
plied by Harnack to the New Testament, 
this method indicates to his satisfaction 
that the Christian traditions respecting 
the New Testament are largely trust- 
worthy and may be accepted—aibeit he 
corrects them in some important particu- 
lars. 

The conclusion that the Christian tradi- 
tions concerning the New Testament are 
trustworthy is not in the least inconsistent 
with the conclusion that the Rabbinical 
traditions concerning the Old Testament 
are untrustworthy. Harnack is not an 
authority against either the literary and 
scientific method of Biblical criticism pur 
sued by such scholars as Wellhausen, 
Cheyne, and Driver, or against the con- 
clusions which they have reached respect: 












ing the date and authorship of the Old 

















































NV Testament books. 
Nor is there anything novel in the dis- 
crediting of Baur. It would be difficult 
od to mention any thoroughly modern scholar 
. who accepts Baur’s conclusions or ap- 
= proaches the New Testament with Baur’s 
ts dogmatic presuppositions. . 
oa The value of Harnack’s work lies chiefly 
a in the fact that he pushes the dates of 
ee some important events, such as Paul’s 
se conversion, and some important books, 
— such as First Corinthians, back nearer to 
= the resurrection of Jesus Christ than they 
a have been heretofore placed, and makes it 
4 still more difficult than before to entertain 
e the opinion that belief in the resurrection 
” was the result of a dogmatic tendency or 
ost grew up as a myth. The “ Watchman” 
the is quite correct in saying that “it is 
the necessary for a tendency to have an op- 
hat — Portunity to crystallize, and for a myth 
| to have time to grow.” The value 
ent F of Dr. Harnack’s volume is that it 
tit, F affords a new demonstration that there 
‘ia was no opportunity for the “ tendency,” 
si of which Baur conceived, to crystallize, 
TY) B and no time for the myth, into which 
” Strauss resolved the Gospel narratives, to 
pe grow. ‘There is nothing novel even in this 
a conclusion, which the readers of The 
the Outlook have seen affirmed repeatedly in 
. its pages. Harnack’s book is simply a 
a testimony from an unprejudiced and com- 
werd petent scholar, who has all his life pursued 
ais & the scientific method in Biblical criticism, 
J 's Eto the fact that there was three or four 
“ung years less time for a myth to grow than 
ye previous scholars had supposed. Har- 
4 nack’s volume confirms the wisdom of ap- 
nen’) & plying the scientific method to the study 
ction BF of the Bible, because it shows that this 
cting & method ratifies the faith of the Church 
age in the great essential facts of the life, 
Pree passion, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
aed Christ. 
tradi- sd 
it are F 
stent § An Overlooked Service 
_ In a recent speech at the opening of a 
t 20 free library Mrs. Humphry Ward empha- 
> and sized a service rendered by such libra- 
n pure nes which is very frequently overlooked. 
ah When the public library is discussed, its 
oa relation to all classes of readers very nat- 






spect: wally and properly comes to the front; 
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it is everywhere recognized as an instru- 
mentality for the general education of the 


community. If it does no more for a 
great many people than furnish the means 
of pleasure and of rest which come through 
the reading of good fiction, it renders no 
small service. Of course it does a great 
deal more than this for the community as 
a whole; for it not only provides rest and 
pleasure, but it also furnishes ample and 
multiplied means of instruction. Very 
few people realize how much education 
is effected by good articles of travel or 
popular accounts of scientific experiment 
and discovery. But there is a special 
service beyond these general contribu- 
tions to the whole community—the ser- 
vice which is rendered in the offering of 
opportunity to the exceptional boy or girl, 
man or woman, of unusual intelligence 
and ability. 

Now, the good of the community is real- 
ized, not only when the community mind 
is fertilized by access to a free library, 
but when these exceptional minds are let 
out of narrow and hard conditions into 
the freedom and power which come from 
culture. The community stands just as 
much in need of the full development of 
its highest intellect as in the full develop- 
ment of its average intellect. A free 
library which has helped one boy of genius 
to find himself and his power has amply 
justified the expenditure of all the time 
and money involved in its organization 
and support. Mrs. Ward recalled a miner 
whom she had known, who had worked 
eleven hours a day for eleven days in 
order to train himself to read a Greek 
play with ease and accuracy; and doubt- 
less Mrs. Ward could have recalled many 
other working men and women who have 
shown the same passion for knowledge 
and the same power of acquiring it. Any 
one who knows working people knows 
with what pathetic avidity they often lay 
hold of such knowledge as comes in their 
way, and what strides they make by pas- 
sionate persistence and self-denial. Pro- 
fessor Huxley more than once expressed 
his astonishment at the passion with 
which so many workingmen gave up their 
scanty leisure to scientific study. The 
exceptional mind in every community 
needs to be cared for quite as thoroughly 
as the average mind, and it ought not to 
be forgotten by those who have charge 
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of free libraries that every such library is 
a possible university for the training of 
the exceptional man and woman. 


® 


The Unemployed 


The American Statistical Association 
publishes the records of the Charity Or- 
ganization Societies of New York, Balti- 
more, and six smaller cities respecting 
the cause of need among the families 
whose condition was investigated last 
year. As charity organization societies 
are not commonly suspected of sentiment- 
alism, and as the various returns are in 
substantial agreement, the body of evi- 
dence presented may be regarded as au- 
thoritative. In a condensed form the 
results reached were as follows: 


New Balti- Smaller 
York. _ more. cities. 
Percent. Per cent. Per cent. 


Lack of employment 43 35 
Sickness 18 17 
Intemperance or shiftless- 

ness 18 13 20 
Miscellaneous causes. ... 21 27 


Chief cause of need. 


What is notable about this table is that ° 


in all these cities the want of employment 
was believed to be the cause of distress in 
as many cases as sickness, intemperance, 
and shiftlessness combined. This, too, 
it must be remembered, was among the 
families which applied to public charities 
for aid. Among those which have been 
aided by the trades-unions and by their 
own relatives, the proportion of those whose 
need was due to the want of regular work 
was doubtless much larger. One labor 
union in this city paid “ out-of-work ben- 
efit” to over one thousand families during 
the greater part of the recent winter. 

It is true that in many of the cases 
where want of employment has been the 
chief cause of need, intemperance or shift- 
lessness has been a contributing cause to 
the want of employment. When work is 
slack in any business, it is, as a rule, the 
less efficient employees who are laid off. 
These are likely to be the intemperate 
and the shiftless. But during the last 
three years, in which entire factories have 
been shut down for weeks and months at 
a time, the unemployed have not been con- 
fined to the inefficient classes. The last 
report of the Pennsylvania Bureau of 
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Labor Statistics brings out strikingly the 
situation in that State. The returns giv- J 
ing the number of employees and the ag. 
gregate wages in 412 establishments since F 
1892 are presented in tabular form : 
1892. 1893. 184. 
Employees. 149,000 132,000 116,000 B 
Wages.... $72,575,000 $60,629,000 $48,268,000 F 
In other words, though the average wages F 
of the hands while employed had fallen 
but 13 per cent. since 1892, the average 
number of men who were getting any 
wages at all had fallen 24 percent. These ff 
establishments were doubtless in indus. 
tries which have suffered exceptionally 
during the present depression, but no one 
who looks into industrial conditions can 
question that the wage-earners in the 
cities have been suffering as keenly from 
the want of employment as farmers have 
been suffering from the ruinous fall in 
prices. While, then, it should not be dis- 
guised that intemperance and shiftless- 
ness are perhaps the most fruitful sources 
of individual distress, it must also be 
recognized that the industrial system is} 
so far out of joint that thousands of men 
able and willing to work are living in 
enforced idleness. 


® 


The Will to Believe 


Professor James, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, has published an admirable essay with 
the above caption in a volume of admira- 
ble essays which bears the same general 
title. He shows very clearly, not merely 
that our opinions are affected by ou 
will, but that they ought to be so af 
fected; that the “ will to believe” is as 
important as the belief itself—perhaps we 
should rather say more important ; that, 
even in the case of the scientist, who is 
supposed to be wholly free from those 
prejudices which popular error identifies 
with the “ will to believe,” there is at 
earnest determination to reach the truth. 
Without this action of the will the voyages 
of a Darwin, the Alpine explorations of @ 
Tyndall, the researches in the Archipel 
ago of a Wallace, the investigations in the 
biological laboratory of a Huxley, wouli 
have been impossible. Belief is noté 
mere lazy intellectual acceptance of 2! 
opinion forced upon an indifferent listene! 
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Trinity and Its Work 


It is the result of serious endeavor, a 
product of will intelligently directed. 

In the religious realm the “ will to be- 
lieve” is an essential factor in all valu- 
able belief. The traditionalism which 
forbids research and paralyzes the will by 


| giving to the soul a belief ready made is 


almost as great a foe to faith as the indif- 
ferentism which declares that research is 
useless and ignorance a necessity. The 
one paralyzes the will by offering the re- 
sult of thought without the trouble of 
thinking ; the other, by declaring that 
thinking, however earnest and honest, will 
bring no result: but both paralyze it. And 
by paralyzing it both destroy faith. For 
faith is in the “‘ will to believe ” more than 


_ in the belief itself, in the high endeavor 


more than in the resultant creed. All 
moral beliefs have this “ will to believe ” 
behind them, giving them at once their 


| inspiration and their worth. 


For it is in the will rather than in the 
intellect that moral quality lies. He who 
desires to believe that Love is the Ruler 
of the universe, and is strenuous to bring 
his life into harmony with the law of love, 
is better than he who believes, or thinks 
he believes, that God is love and does not 
care whether He is or not. He who de- 
sites to find some clearer unveiling of 
God than he can find in Nature or in the 
consciousness of his own soul, has a bet- 
ter faith than he who believes, or thinks 
he believes, that the Bible is an infallible 
revelation from God, and never reads it. 
He who feels the burden of his past guilt 
and the hindrance of his present imper- 
fection, and has the will to believe in a 
Helper who shall save him from his own 
undoing, has a truer and more Christian 
faith than he who believes, or thinks he 
believes, in the total depravity of the 
human race and in salvation. by grace, 
but never experiences humility in the one 
belief or hope in the other. On the one 
hand, earnest skepticism has in it more 
faith than indifferent belief; on the other, 
the moral evil of agnosticism lies not so 
much in the doctrine that God and the 
future are unknown and unknowable, as 
in the spirit which is satisfied to leave 
them so. 

The most skeptical man can have the 
“will to believe.” He can wish there 
were a God of supreme authority, whom 
he might obey with -unfaltering loyalty ; 
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that there were a life of love and service, 
worth immortality, and that he might make 
it his own; that there were some sure 
word of prophecy by which he could 
interpret the hieroglyphics of Nature and 
the mystic voices in his own soul; that 
there were some Helper to whom he could 
look alike to teach him what life is and 
to give him power to attain it. And it is 
this “will to believe” which is the faith 
that saves. 


@ 


Trinity and Its Work 


The beautiful church which has so long 
stood at the head of Wall Street in this 
city, and the ringing of whose chimes has 
so often welcomed the New Year to Man- 
hattan Island, is one of the few visible 
links which connect the New York of to- 
day with that remote past when it was a 
provincial town inasmall colony. Trinity 
Church has passed through every phase 
of our municipal history, has become 
powerful in activities of various kinds by 
a long and quiet process of growth, and 
has come to hold a vast inheritance by 
virtue of its long kinship to the prosperity 
of the foremost city on the continent. 
Belonging to a conservative and historic 
Church, it represents in a unique way the 
tradition of religious life in the city. 
Other churches, born with it, have fol- 
lowed the currents of population, and re- 
built themselves in newer parts of the city ; 
in her different chapels, which are large 
and splendid edifices, Trinity has moved 
with the tide, but the mother church 
stands where it was planted, and there, 
no doubt, it will stand to the end of time. 
The day is not far distant when the Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine, which in 
some sense is the child of Trinity, and 
Columbia University, which used to stand 
almost in her shadow and with which she 
divided her patrimony, will crown the 
Morningside Heights, seven or eight miles 
distant from Wall Street; but Trinity 
keeps her vigil on the spot first consecrated 
to her use in the service of Almighty God. 

No stranger who sees lower New York 
for the first time fails to enter the noble 
structure whose spire has been dwarfed 
by gigantic business buildings, but whose 
uses and symbolism still assert an author- 
ity and supremacy not to be gainsaid or 
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prevailed against by piles of stately ma- 
sonry. As a perpetual witness to the reality 
of the things of the spirit, the presence of 
this historic church in the heart of the 
city’s intensest commercial life is of in- 
calculable value. The quiet ofthe church, 
the repose of the ancient burial-ground, 
bear silent but perpetual testimony to the 
greatness of man through his heirship of 
heaven, and to the brevity and littleness 
of wealth that perishes in the using. 

Trinity Church has been, in a true sense, 
a religious home, not a traveling sanctu- 
ary ; it has become rich in historic memo- 
ries and in personal associations ; those 
who have received baptism under its roof 
have worshiped to old age on the same 
spot, and been carried from it to the last 
resting-place. In all the shifting and 
changing of this new world it has stood, 
not still, but rooted and grounded. Its 
earlier congregation long ago removed to 
other sections of the city; but it did not 
follow them ; it called them back, it called 
in the great new population about it; it 
kept its faith with the locality. And its 
crowded services have shown how wise 
was the loyalty and how sound the policy 
of this ancient parish. Its example is 
full of suggestion to those churches which 
follow congregations instead of leading 
them. 

Those who read Miss Winslow’s admi- 
rable account of the history and growth of 
Trinity, which appears in another column, 
will discover that while this historic church 
has remained immovable amid its holy 
dead, it has matched, if it has not out- 
reached, every other church in the city in 
grasping occasion with a strong hand and 
meeting the religious needs of new neigh- 
borhoods with swift and generous provis- 
ion. The work of Trinity Parish is the 
most extensive carried on by any single 
church in the country. It has a large 
endowment, but its wealth has been 
lavishly spent in a great group of re- 
ligious, educational, and philanthropic 
agencies. Churches, schools, hospitals, 
scholarships, missions, and religious work 
of many kinds are its beneficiaries. It 
has been both conservative and aggres- 
sive; it has stood where it was planted, 
but it has constantly seized new ground ; 
it has held steadfastly to an ancient 
order of government and worship, but it 
has studied and used modern methods; 
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it has dealt studiously with the needs of 
different classes of population ; it has been, 
in a word, a modern institutional quite as 
much as an ancient historical church. It 
has stood for dignity, beauty, and sta- 
bility in architecture, service, music, and 
method; in the foremost of American 
cities it has identified religion with art, 
culture, and practical service to men. It 
has had its shortcomings and made its 
mistakes, upon which The Outlook has 
frankly and critically commented ; but 
this is not the time to recall them. The 
two hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of a church so closely identified with 
the history of the city and so largely 
a contributor to its spiritual fortunes 
is an occasion for. generous recogni- 
tion of a great work nobly enlarged and 
generously sustained. In such an hour 
it is the special good fortune of this an- 
cient parish to be presided over by a 
rector like Dr. Dix: a man of conspicuous 
rectitude and courage ; the inheritor of an 
honorable name; a preacher of singular 
power and earnestness ; a leader by virtue 
of deep convictions, large ability, and 
unswerving devotion to his work. 


® 


The Spectator 


Flags and bunting floating against the sky 
always thrill the Spectator’s blood. He finds 
that they always bring him into sympathetic 
relations with his fellows; that he longs for 
companionship. A man cannot withdraw 
from his fellows in the ordinary activities of 
life and come into active sympathy with 
them on an occasion. The Spectator has 
learned that his character as a critic—for the 
man who studies his fellows, whether he will 
or not, becomes a critic—has, to a certain de- 
gree, even in himself, aroused distrust. The 
Spectator counted as one all day in the vast 
throng that took part in the dedication of the 
Grant monument, but he proved the truth of 
the adage, Never so much alone as in 4 
crowd. 

® 


The Spectator took time by the forelock 
and secured his seat several days in advance, 
paying three dollars for what could have 
been secured at the time when it was needed 
for fifty cents. He started early, and found 
his contemplative habit of mind undisturbed 
by rushing crowds. High up on an empty 
stand he took his place. On the river in front 
of him lay the magnificent fleet of war vessels 
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dressed from stem to stern in flags, which 
showed well against the gray and green back- 
ground of the Palisades. The dome of the 
tomb could just be seen above the roof of a 
shanty surrounded by a stand, and looked 
majestic and imposing against a gray sky 
that kindly blended its clouds to form a most 
artistic background. The Riverside Drive, 
even at that early hour, was crowded. Lunch 
boxes and baskets were en évidence, and 
parties were constantly arriving, who greeted 
each other with the enthusiasm of good com- 
rades having the unusual opportunity of a 
day of freedom from work. In every direc- 
tion the crowd was proving the ability of this 
great people to picnic. 
@ 

Below the Spectator in the side street was 
a truck. On it rose tier after tier of seats 
that projected far-beyond the truck on either 
side. Each seat was decorated with bunting, 
the ends left flapping in the wind. The 
Spectator wondered if there could be found 
one man willing to risk his life on this struc- 
ture. Three young men were the proprietors, 
and, in the language of the business world, 
they “hustled” for trade. Suddenly there 
was excitement. Three blue-coated police- 
men began giving orders at the same time. 
Three sorrowful young men began harnessing 
the team of horses, and the frail structure 
was seen making its shaking, racking journey 
over stones and rocks—for the street was not 
cut through—down Riverside Drive. The 
Spectator was relieved by the number of 
lives and limbs saved, on the principle of the 
small boy’s definition of pins which had saved 
people’s lives because they did not swallow 
them. From the other side of the street 
came a shout; a man had fallen. He was 
not hurt, and climbed back to the top of the 
truck platform from which he had fallen. 
The front part of this truck was a lunch-stand, 
the stock being stored under the seats. The 
platform was built on the high raised sides of 
the truck; the seats, planks laid on nail-kegs. 
A nail-keg had slipped from under the end of 
the plank, and thrown the occupant to the 
ground, a distance of at least eighteen feet. 
He climbed back, helped the proprietor re- 
pair damages, and sat down after buying a 
sandwich. The Spectator wondered if this 
were done to prove he had no hard feelings. 


& 


Below the truck, close to the sidewalk, 
stood a group of Italians. The women 
looked about fourteen years old, but the ma- 
tronly figures, the hair twisted and held in 
Place by high shell-combs, proved them the 
Wives of the men who were with them. Their 
heads were bare, but the gay-colored shawls 
were used as head-coverings. The Spectator 
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was again impressed with the fact that the 
people usually classified under the head of the 
masses were the only class in the community 
who know freedom. Appearances did not 
concern them; comfort, ease, pleasure, was 
the aim of existence. They camped about 
fires built in the long stretches of vacant lots ; 
were lavish in their purchases of sandwiches 
and coffee; were mines of wealth to the 
sellers of flags and souvenirs. The family 
and neighborhood life went on without inter- 
ruption. Children were disciplined and ca- 
ressed as though each group was within the 
shelter of its own four walls. Groups ar- 
rived bringing folding chairs and kindergar- 
ten chairs, and two families had pillows for 
the babies. 


8 


A shout of applause attracted the Specta- 
tor’s attention to the drive, away from the 
fascinating attractions of the groups that 
formed so large a part of the great munici- 
pality. The shout was faint at first, coming 
from many blocks distant. It came nearer 
and nearer, but the cause of the enthusiasm 
could not be discovered. At last out of the 
clouds of dust there appeared one of the 
sprinkling-carts of the Park Department. The 
driver, a naturalized Irish citizen evidently, 
sat in the most dignified attitude, bowing to 
the throng right and left, giving the military 
salute with the butt of his whip. The humor 
of the thing, the ready wit of the man in 
seizing the occasion and lending himself to 
the spirit of the crowd, breaking the monotony 
of the waiting, turned him into a public bene- 
factor. A second cart appeared, and the 
crowd tried to repeat its effect, but the driver 
was invincible to public flattery and drove on 
without a glance to the right or left. When 
the first cart returned, the driver received an 
ovation. When the second man returned, a 
small boy in a tree called out, “ Would you 
smile for a cent?” This was a cue for the 
crowd, and became a chorus. 


® 


As the day wore on, the shrewdness of the 
small boy was apparent. He had strength- 
ened soap-boxes, made benches out of odd 
bits of boards found under and about the 
stands. These found ready purchasers at 
twenty-five cents apiece. Stands were built 
on the grass as if by magic. A man witha 
couple of carpenter’s or mason’s horses would 
appear, with a few boards. The stand was 
up and occupied in less time than it takes to 
write of it. The small boy and his bench 
were a quick follower. The next day venders’ 
wagons were peddling these benches at five 
cents apiece in the tenement-house districts. 
The New York small boy has no respect for 
men or things. He filled every tree along 
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the drive. When the limbs interfered with 
his comfort, he broke them off. Riverside 
Drive will bear the scars of April 27 for many 
months, because its citizens, young and old, 
have not been educated to look upon the 
property of the city as personal property to 
be protected and enjoyed in common. 


@ 
At last the shouts of the people told of the 
approach of the Presidential party. On they 
came, the greeting of the people becoming 
one mighty shout, the glittering uniforms 
of the escort marking the progress long be- 
fore the open barouche in which sat the 
President appeared through the clouds of 
dust. The crowd represented all shades of 
political opinion, but there was only one ex- 
pression. The President of the United States 
was passing, and its citizens paid tribute. The 
carriage of ex-President Cleveland followed, 
and again the shouts went up, flags and 
handkerchiefs were waved. A nation hon- 
ored itself in honoring the men it had chosen 
to govern it. A woman in a widow's cap 
and veil came behind these two carriages, and 
men stood with uncovered heads. There 
were cheers and the waving of flags, but there 
was a new note in the people’s voices. The 
hero’s widow and children were passing, to 
live over again the death and burial of a hus- 
band and father. The mighty column of 
sixty thousand men marched on in unbroken 
ranks—magnificent specimens of manhood. 
The clouds of dust and sand almost hid them 
from view. Without an evidence of what they 
were enduring, they marched on to honor the 
man who to many of them was only a name. 


® 

The Spectator gives this advice to the 
parents of boys. In a country where it is 
possible for every boy to be a President, 
there is the possibility that he reach his high 
destiny by way of a Governor’s chair. This 
makes horseback-riding a necessary part of 
every boy’s education. When a Governor, 
he, at least once, will have to take part ina 
semi-military parade. A Governor on horse- 
back, surrounded by his staff in glittering 
uniforms that make a golden background for 
the man in citizen’s dress, who has been 
made commander-in-chief of the State’s Na- 
tional Guard, is an imposing figure. Buta 
commander-in-chief of the State’s National 
Guard seated in an open barouche is about as 
impressive as the undertaker at a funeral. 


& 

There comes at last a mighty army. Men 
with fringes of gray hair below their military 
caps. Folded banners with burned and 
fringed edges telling the story of war. To 
these men, whose backs are bowed, whose 
shoulders round to the weight of years, the 
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hero of the day was a man, a leader. Many 
had seen him through the smoke of battle. 
And the memory of those days brought them 
nearer to each other and to him, and these 
crowds on either side were forgotten: what 
did they know of war? 


@ 


But there comes another army, the school- 
boys. Not war, but peace; not battles fought, 
but to be fought. The Spectator watched 
them, saying in himself, “I may take my 
years and my learning back to the place 
whence I came. There is a new nation 
whose inheritance is freedom, whose watch- 
word is peace. The battles of the future are 
to be fought by character, not muskets, and 
these are the makers of the ammunition of 
that future.” The curtain of night dropped 
over the river, where the naval parade had 
been really only the passing of decorated 
boats; for the war-ships were guarding, ap- 
parently, the tomb and the approach to the 
hero’s resting-place. 


& 
The Outlook Vacation 
Fund 


The readers of The Outlook are availing 
themselves of the opportunity to furnish rooms 
in the new house at Santa Clara, in the Adi- 
rondacks. A mother’s gift, acknowledged 
under the name of “ Wedding Gift,” is to 
carry the name of a daughter who goes out 
into a new life from the home that had been 
hers for twenty years. It is a beautiful 
thought, and must suggest like gifts from other 
mothers of brides. Thirteen readers have 
sent the one-dollar membership fee for enroll- 
ment as members of the Working-Girls’ Va- 
cation Society. Reports will be sent to them, 
as stated in our issue of April 24. The 
houses are now being made ready for oc- 
cupancy, and their doors will soon open to 
extend the hospitality of our readers to the 
working-girls of the Greater New York and 
vicinity : 

VACATION FUND 
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Good Manners 


By Ian Maclaren 


an uncultured there is as much 

difference as between, say, Mat- 
thew Arnold and “ Punch’s” ’Arry, and 
I would like to make a plea some day for 
the simple and unfinished American ; but 
let one Englishman at least record his 
honest opinion that an educated American 
is the most courteous person he has met 
on his travels. One may have a pardon- 
able pride in the good form of an English 
gentleman—an instinctive sense of what 
is becoming—and yet desire the cordi- 
ality which is very taking in an American ; 
one may admit that in what may be called 
the decorated style of manners a French- 
man is a past master, and still miss that 
note of simplicity which is found in an 
American. There is, indeed, as appears 
to a dull ma'e person, a certain analogy 
between the superiority of an American 


Bev sees a cultured American and 


at an English University, explaining *hy 
it could not be accepted, but bestowing 
discriminating praise. One fears that his 
character for veracity cannot survive the 
strain of such a statement, but one takes 
the risk in order to pay his tribute to the 
courtesy of the editor, and a@ fortiori of 
all men of letters across the Atlantic. 
They have as a profession a quite marked 
graciousness of manners, but he, the most 
dominant (and perhaps also chastened) 
of his order, is an example unto the whole 
world. His patience—this is the final 
test—with an unpunctual contributor is 
sufficient to melt a heart not utterly de- 
praved, and to qualify him for a very high 
place in the order of Christianity. 

The young University man of Yale or 
Harvard is neither gawky nor cheeky, but 
has an easy and agreeable bearing, with 
just the proper flavor of deference to his 


> 

1 man in manners and an American woman 
0 in dress (her manners, it goes without say- 
ing, are charming, vivacious. sympathetic, 
fascinating), for she has added to the 
severe good taste of an Englishwoman 


superiors, Whatever a native-born clergy- 
man may say or do in ecclesiastical courts, 
where the atmosphere, the world over, 
from Rome downwards, is so close and 
charged with gas that no one breathing it 


id a certain grace, and redeemed the clever- ought to be held responsible, he is inva- 
1. ness of the Parisian from the suspicion riably conciliatory and reasonable in pri- 
. of trickery. Blood and climate have vate, never allowing himself to wrangle 
n, united to produce this felicitous result, about theology or to assume arrogant airs 
he where the gravity and dignity of the to lay folk. One is never irritated by re- 
1C- Anglo-Saxon have been relieved bya cer- ligious cant or priestly insolence, nor is 
to tain brightness of spirit and lightness of one afraid of being browbeaten or taken 
he touch which would be out of place and by gu‘le. Clubmen are everywhere very 
nd might be even offensive in rain and fog. much the same, having a certain freema- 

The typical American editor is not sonry which constitutes them a class by 
7” peremptory, autocratic, nor frank unto themselves; but the American is entitled 
= the point of brutality in dealing with his to this praise, that his manners are not 
+ contributors—who are the only worms spoiled by affectation, nor frozen into icy 
1 00 who have not formed unions and do not inhumanity. He does not wear a single 
5 00 turn in the present millennium of inde- eyeglass for ornamental purposes, nor as- 
: 2 pendence. He is warmly appreciative of sume an expression of countenance from 
1 what he accepts, and he takes the trouble which all interest in anything has been 


to refuse what he cannot accept in such 
away as to confer a favor. In my hands 
have I held for a brief space a letter from 
the editor of a largely circulated and 
quite delightful American monthly to a 
young lad who had sent an account of life 


studiously eliminated. Nor does he labor 

to reduce the crisp, sinewy English speech 

to the sound of jargon, nor is he accustomed 

to regard the outside world as Philistines. 

An absolutely well-bred man in speech and 

deed, he allows you to know that he has 
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a heart; he can shake hands like a man, 
he is perfectly affable, and does not speak 
a patois in which “ah” separates each 
word from its neighbor, and “don’t you 
know ” fills up the frequent interstices of 
thought. 

The first point of good manners is chiv- 
alry, and the test of chivalry is a man’s 
bearing to women. The reason one is 
suspicious of French breeding is that, 
though a Parisian—who is a Frenchman 
raised to the highest degree—may lift his 
hat on entering a shop, he would show 
the shop-girl no deference on the street, 
while French fiction is a standing insult 
to womankind. From end to end of 
America a woman is respected, protected, 
served, honored. If she enters an eleva- 
tor, every man uncovers; in a street-car 
she is never allowed to stand if a man can 
give her a seat ; on the railways, conduct- 
ors, porters, and every other kind of offi- 
cial hasten to wait on her; any man dar- 
ing to annoy a woman would come to 
grief. The poorest woman can travel 
with security and comfort in the States, 
which to a European seems most admi- 
rable. Her richer sister has a maid and 
footman in Europe; she has a nation in 
attendance. Insociety she holds a court, 
with every man listening to her, deferring 
to her, reflectingher. Perhaps the Ameri- 
can woman may be unconsciously exacting 
at times—it is the penalty of absolute 
monarchy ; perhaps the men exceed in 
deference when they allow the women to 
read for them and think for them, in 
everything except politics—this is the 
drawback of hereditary loyalty. The 
American Queen might complete an al- 
most perfection by granting her subjects 
an occasional experience of equality, upon 
which they would never think of trading. 
Perhaps the American loyalist might do 
his ruler true service and safeguard her 
from selfishness by an occasional and 
quite limited assertion of the rights of 
man. It remains, however, that it must 
be good for a strong and restless people 
to be possessed with noble ideas of wo- 
man, and from the poorest to the highest 
man to be engaged and sworn unto her 
service. The woman cult in the States is 
in itself a civilization, and next door to a 
religion. 

Hospitality is also of the essence of 
courtesy, and every visitor to the States 
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agrees with his neighbor—however he 
may differ about other things—that the 
American has revived the ancient Eastern 
idea and acclimatized it in the West. 
After a journey in the New World, one 
returns home convinced that we do not 
know how hospitality spells in Europe, 
and smitten to the heart with repentance. 
When a stranger comes to us with a letter, 
we receive him with calm civility, hope 
that he has had a good passage, inquire 
what he wishes to see in our country, 
map out his route for him, ask him to a 
meal, and let him go with a modest dis- 
claimer that he has given us any trouble. 
If one of us goes over to America, not 
knowing half a dozen people in the whole 
continent, letters of hospitality arrive 
before you start; they are brought on 
board your steamer with the pilot, they 
are delivered on the landing-stage, they 
are lying on the table at your rooms, and 
they all come to the same thing—that you 
will stay in a hotel at your peril, and that 
you and your belongings— it is hoped two 
boys may be with you as well as your 
wife—must at once come to the writer’s 
house. lf you have an iron will and a 
profound conviction that your arrange- 
ments prevent your being a proper guest— 
for a guest has his duties as well as a 
host—you may deny yourself the pleasure 
of private hospitality, but you will have 
to fight your way, so to say, to the hotel. 
And if you are a guest, you will be received 
at the station—we allow visitors to make 
their own way to our houses—and wel- 
comed by the whole family, as if you were 
of the same blood, or at least friends of 
twenty years’ standing; and you will be 
driven over the whole district or city, and 
your host will be at your disposal as if he 
had nothing to do—yet judges, university 
men, merchants, editors, have some en- 
gagements—and you will depart laden 
‘with roses and good will. 

One is not quite sure whether to admire 
most of all the grace or tact or spon- 
taneity or completeness of hospitality 
among our kinsfolk ; but that for which 
one is most grateful, and which counts 
dearest, is the genuine kindness. The 
Americans are a kind people, and they 
are not ashamed to allow it to be seen. 
When an Englishman, who has been treated 
like a royal personage and never allowed 
to live a day in a hotel, finds it in his 
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heart to write disparagingly of his hosts, 
it is better that what he writes should not 
be published. And if a learned and emi- 
nent person should be most warmly re- 
ceived in congenial circles, and should so 
disregard the usages of society that he 
was declared to have carried himself 
“like a Saxon swineherd before the Nor- 
man Conquest,” and to have secured for 
himself the undisputed possession of one 
house, his host and hostess having finally 
despaired and fled, then it might have 
been better for that distinguished man 
and for his native land if he had remained 
at home. It is right, however, to add 
that such primeval manners were original 
rather than national, and did not endear 
him to every heart even in England. 

One must sadly admit the fact that Eng- 
lishmen are not greatly admired or ardently 
loved by the American nation, but the 
reason is not always realized. It is not 
the amazing folly of our Government in the 
War of Independence, nor the unfortunate 
conflict of 1812, nor even the avowed 
sympathy of English society with the 
South in the Civil War, although all those 
mistakes have left a heritage of bitterness. 
What irritates Americans quite as much 
as any of our family quarrels, so it seems 
to one visitor, is the attitude of the indi- 
vidual Englishman. He is supposed— 
with some measure of truth, certainly— 
to be unsympathetic and critical, or fear- 
fully condescending and patronizing—in 
fact, to sniff his way through the States. 
Very likely the poor man is simply dazed 
by the noise and whirl of life in that elec- 
trical atmosphere, or is laying himself out 
to please. It did not, of course, show 
much tact to advise an American woman 
who was meditating a visit to Scotland to 
read Sir Walter Scott—whom a good 
American knows from “Waverley” to 
“ Court Robert of Paris ”—but it was not 
really meant for an insult ; and when an 
Englishwoman congratulated an American 
on speaking without a twang, she intended 
to pay a compliment, and it was unneces- 
sarily cruel to congratulate her in return on 
not dropping her H’s. Our hand (and our 
humor) is heavy, and a people ought not 
to be judged by insular gaucherie; it may 
conceal a true heart. What is sorely 
needed is more going to and fro between 
the countries—English going West, as 
well as Americans coming East—and 


more friendships between individuals and 
more understanding one of the other. It 
ought to be laid to heart by every visitor 
to the States that he is traveling among 
a bright, emotional, kind-hearted, sensi- 
tive people; and it might be useful for his 
clever hosts to remember that their guest 
belongs to the same stock, where ‘t is 
quite honest and grateful, but proud and 
shy, and where it has no nerves. 

What lends a peculiar character to 
American manners is their genuine and 
attractive simplicity; and a traveler does 
feel that his ideal of democratic citizen- 
ship has been in one particular, at least, 
realized. Inone way it strikes a foreigner 
that the States lose by not having a 
leisured ruling class, with traditions of 
public service, of incorruptible honor, of 
trained statesmanship. In another way 
the States gain by counting all their citi- 
zens eligible for public duty, because the 
rulers are not a caste, do not give them- 
selves airs, are affable and accessible. 
The indefinable atmosphere which sur- 
rounds one of our civil officials, and which 
he never throws off, which he breathes 
with evident relish, but which is rather 
rare for ordinary lungs, cannot gather in 
the perpetual motion of American life. 
A citizen is summoned from his bank or 
office or manufactory or from the editor’s 
chair to a seat, say, in the Cabinet, not 
because he belongs to a certain family or 
even because he has much personal in- 
fluence, but because he is the best man 
for the post. He is not changed by the 
sudden elevation, and is exactly the same 
man in Washington as he was a month 
ago in Boston or Chicago. When his 
term of office is over, he withdraws to the 
ranks again, and has not in his talk the 
note of a bureaucrat. No man with 
common sense tries to stand apart in the 
States, or hedge himself round with cere- 
mony. One can speak with a Cabinet 
Minister or a millionaire, or a Railway 
President—one of the most powerful func- 
tionaries in the land—or even an editor, 
without difficulty; and with no necessity 
for obsequious observances. Policemen 
and car-conductors wear uniform, and the 
Judges of the Supreme Court wear a 
black gown. No other man wears any offi- 
cial dress outside the army, and except at 
West Poir t the army is invisible. There is 
no sentinel at the White House, no police- 
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man, no gay-colored lackeys, and it is a 
pleasant surprise to find perhaps the most 
autocratic ruler in the world except the 
Czar living as a private gentleman. Per- 
haps there may be too little privacy in 
American life, and it might be some time 
pefore an Englishman could make up his 
mind to live so much in the open, where 
one cannot refuse himself to any person 
and the very gardens have no walls. 
There is surely some slight danger that 
life so unshielded, so entirely exposed, 
where any detail may appear next day 


in the newspapers, is likely to become 
common and vulgar. A visitor can de- 
tect a wistful desire for shelter and quiet- 
ness among thoughtful Americans, even 
a pardonable ambition for color and state- 
liness. As years go by, it is not unlikely 
that public functions may be marked with 
a certain regulated pomp, and high officials 
use a just authority ; but the chief dignity 
of Democracy must always be its severe 
and august simplicity—the strength which 
comes from the mind and conscience of an 
intelligent and free-born nation. 


Trinity Church and Its Two Hundred Years 


By Florence E. Winslow 


HE oldest parish of the Protestant 

| Episcopal Church in New York 
is this week celebrating the two 
hundredth anniversary of its existence. 
Not only in the beautiful church at the 
head of Wall Street, designed by the 
architect Upjohn in 1846, but in each of 
the eight chapels which band the west 
side of the city from the Battery to Har- 
lem, and in St. Augustine’s, which does 
its work in the congested district of the 
East Side, the people are thanking God 
for the blessing which has enabled the 
parish to fulfill during two centuries of 
service its high trust to the city and State 
of New York, and which makes it to-day 
the agent of a wise, vigorous, and far- 
reaching charity. Among the invited 
guests who thronged the aisles of Trinity 
at the historical celebration oa Wednes- 
day, May 5, were the representatives of 
the old Dutch Church in this city, and 
their presence marked the pleasant rela- 
tions which have for more than two hun- 
dred years existed between these two 
oldest churches in the city. In the 
chapel in the old Fort at Bowling Green 
the sturdy Dutch burghers of New York 
were worshiping when, in 1664, the fleet 
of the Duke of York, Lord High Admiral 
of Great Britain, appeared in the harbor 
and seized the fleet and town, driving old 
Petrus Stuyvesant to end his days on his 
pleasant Bouwerie farm. The service of 
the Church of England was at once in- 
troduced, and, with the warmest brotherly 
feeling, the Dutch and English congrega- 
tions used the Fort Chapel in common. 


Under the English rule, strange as it 
may seem, the people of the Reformed 
Church, in common with all dissenters, 
enjoyed more freedom than had been 
allowed them under their own Dutch 
Government, which permitted the exer- 
cise of no religion save that of Holland, 
and did not allow its people to hold meet- 
ings in their own houses, a practice to 
which custom in Holland had endeared 
them. 

The Dutch and English continued to 
hold services in the Fort Chapel until, in 
1693, the Dutch entered their new chapel 
on Exchange Place, now Garden Street. 

This early example of Christian unity 
and liberality is emphasized by the knowl- 
edge that the English King and Gover- 
nor Dougan, who allowed such privileges 
to the Dutch, gave to the Episcopalians 
the opportunities of an estabiished church, 
and to the city its Charter of Liberties, 
were both Roman Catholics. 

When, in 1696, the movement to build 
an English church began, the aggregate 
value of the estates in the Province was 
$750,000, and the value of the property 
in the city about one-half of this amount. 
The town had some 2,000 inhabitants 
and nearly 600 houses. The canal on 
Broad Street had been filled up, and the 
merchants no longer met in ‘exchange ” 
on its old bridge. The city, too, had cut 
up the clover pasture and laid out Pine 
and Cedar Streets, and the darker high- 
ways were lighted by lanterns hung from 
every seventh house. The moral high- 
ways, however, were intersected by very 
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dark byways. The Indian slaves had 
been but just set free,and a large trade in 
the importation of negroes from Guinea 
flourished. Among these negroes some of 
the best early work of the catechists of 
Trinity Church was done. Before the 
City Hall stood the cage, pillory, and 
whipping-post, their frequent use showing 
that, although treated with great severity, 
offenses were common. While Trinity 
was building, “the street that runs by the 
pie-woman’s leading to the City Common” 
was laid out. This was Nassau Street. 

Under the financial circumstances of 
the colonists, it was found difficult to raise 
the money necessary to build Trinity 
Church, and many odd and self-sacrificing 
gifts were received toward the cost of its 
erection; but by 1697 it was finished—a 
small square church—and the first ser- 
vices were performed in it on February 6. 

Meantime, the Rev. William Vesey, a 
man born in Braintree, Mass., and gradu- 
ated from Harvard, who had served as 
lay reader in New England, Long Island, 
and New York, had been elected rector, 
and had visited England, where he was 
ordained by the Bishop of London. 

It is a curious fact that Mr. Vesey was 
elected under the provisions of the 
“Ministry Act” passed by the Assembly 
of New York in accordance with the wise 
and liberal permissions of the “ Duke’s 
Law.” This Act to ‘establish a Min- 
istry’ required the formation of a vestry 
of ten men, elected by the freeholders of 
New York, the vestry to elect annually 
irom its own members two wardens. The 
first electors of the vestry formed under 
this law held that it was competent to 
choose as rector of New York a dis-ent- 
ing minister. A minority differed from 
this conclusion, and the Governor, Fletch- 
er, holding with them that the law referred 
to a ministry of the Church of England, 
and further maintaining that Magna 
Charta provided “for the religion of the 
Church of England in all her dominions,” 
a new vestry meeting was called, and al- 
though a majority still held in favor of the 
privilege of a dissenting rector, and the 
Presbyterians of New York then and 
later sought to go behind the principles 
of Magna Charta, the vestry elected the 
Rev. William Vesey. 

Nothing further was done, because this 
decision had so evidently been forced 


out of deference to the Governor ; but the 
next year, a new association to promote 
the interests of the Church of England 
having been formed, and several of its 
members chosen on the vestry, a full 
majority chose the Rev. Mr. Vesey as 
rector. The conclusion of this matter left 
Trinity an Established Church—a fact 
which was to its advantage in the early 
days, but which rendered it unpopular 
and retarded its growth after the Revolu- 
tion. 

When Mr. Vesey returned from Eng- 
land, the charter for Trinity had been se- 
cured, and Compton, Bishop of London, 
was nominal rector of the parish. The 
new rector was “inducted,” Trinity not 
being finished, by the Governor in the 
new Dutch Church, two of the Holland 
clergy serving as witnesses. For fifty 
vears Mr. Vesey served the parish, hav- 
ing as assistants catechists and ministers 
appointed by the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, which paid half their 
salaries. 

In 1737 the church was enlarged. It 
stood, where it stands now, * very pleas- 
antly upon the banks of Hudson’s River, 
before it a long walk railed off from the 
Broadway, the pleasantest street of any in 
the whole town.” It was 148 feet long, in- 
cluding tower and chancel ; 72 in breadth, 
and with asteeple 175 feet high. Within, 
it was “ornamented beyond any other 
place of public worship among us;” “the 
head of the chancel adorned with an altar- 
piece and opposite to it an organ, the 
tops of the pillars decked with the gilt 
busts of angels, from the ceiling two glass 
branches, and on the walls the arms of 
its principal benefactors.” The first of 
these benefactors was Governor Fletcher, 
for whose use a gallery was built on the 
south side of the church. 

The Governor presented a Bible and 
other books, the Earl of Bellamont a par- 
cel of books of divinity, Viscount Com- 
bury a black pall, on condition that “no 
person dying and belonging to Forte 
Anne, should be deny’d the use thereof,”’ 
and “ Ye Lord Bishop of Bristol ordered 
and sent over in ye Pink Blossome, pav- 
ing stones to be lodged in the steeple.” 
Two surplices and two Common Prayer 
Books were bought. 

In 1705 came a gift that seemed of 
small value at the time, It was that of a 
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tract of land called in the course of years 
the Queen’s Farm, the King’s Farm, or 
the Church Farm. It lay on the west 
side of Manahatta Island, and extended 
from St. Paul’s Chapel northward for 
some distance. It was rented to George 
Ryerse for the sum of thirty-five pounds 
per annum, he agreeing “ to sew no Indian 
corne, to plant no more summer grain 
than winter grain, and to leave sufficient 
fence.” This King’s Farm became in 
due time the most valuable of city prop- 
erty. It formed the basis of the great 
inheritance of Trinity, whose vestry have 
used the assets to establish or aid churches, 
societies, and benevolent enterprises. 
They did not retain all the land, but as it 
became of value gave large grants to 
other churches and societies, to Presby- 
terian churches, to St. George’s, St. 
Mark’s, Grace, King’s College, etc., until 
about two-thirds of the estate had been 
given away. The income was used to 
establish the system of chapels wherein 
the work of the church is continued 
throughout the city. 

St. George’s was the first Chapel of 
Ease built by Trinity. It was finished in 
1752, and stood in Beekman Street. On 
the death of Mr. Vesey the vestry had 
chosen a second rector, the Rev. Henry 
Barclay, a successful missionary among 
the Mohawk Indians at Albany. In 1764, 
a few months after the laying of the cor- 
ner-stone of St. Paul’s Chapel, Dr. Barclay 
died, and was succeeded by the Rev. Mr. 
Auchmuty. St. Paul’s Chapel, finished 
in 1766, has been the scene of many inter- 
esting historical services. In it the ser- 
vices connected with Washington’s inau- 
guration were held; it wasdraped in mourn- 
ing for his death; the first conventions of 
the Diocese of New York were held in it, 
as well as several bearing on the organ- 
ization of the General Convention. Soci- 
eties were organized there, and in our 
own day the services of the Centennial 
of Washington’s Inauguration were held 
in the venerable building. 

Dr. Auchmuty and Dr. Inglis, the fourth 
rector, with the parish itself, fell into 
troubled waters during the Revolution. 
Both took the King’s side. Trinity Church 
was burnt, the Americans were finally vic- 
torious, and the estates of Dr. Inglis were 
confiscated, and he left New York, becom- 
ing later Bishop of Nova Scotia. Trinity 


regained something of the prestige lost by 
her identification with the English cause 
by calling from his retreat at West Camp 
Mr. Provoost, the patriot preacher, who 
had left Trinity on account of his sym- 
pathy with the Colonial cause. A native 
of New York, and one of the early grad- 
uates of King’s (Columbia) College, he 
came back to New York as rector of 
Trinity a true American. He was soon 
chosen the first Bishop of New York, and 
received consecration in London from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1787, 
Trinity Church was rebuilt in 1788, and 
before his death he laid the corner-stone of 
St. Mark’s Church, which received large 
gifts, both in land and money, from Trinity. 

The Rev. Benjamin Moore succeeded 
Dr. Provoost both as rector and as bishop. 
In 1803 St. John’s Chapel was built, at 
an expense of $172,833. It stood where 
it stands now, on Hudson Street, in a 
country full of ponds and marshes, “ where 
was skating in winter and hunting in 
summer,” and where as late as 1808 there 
was at night, owing to the many ponds, 
‘sad disaster and often loss of life.” At 
this period an offer made to a Lutheran 
church of six acres of land near to Canal 
Street and Broadway was refused as “ not 
worth the fencing.” St. John’s was con- 
secrated by Bishop Moore in 1807. 

When Moore died, in 1816, the then 
Bishop of New York, John Henry Hobart, 
was chosen Rector of Trinity. He was a 
man of great power and insight, heroic 
in his work and in his self-sacrifice. He 
brought the Episcopal Church into touch 
with modern life, eliminated the habits of 
thought which still united it to the Colo- 
nial period, and laid in New York the 
foundations which have enabled the Epis- 
copal Church which we know to-day to do 
its vast work. When cautioned against 
overwork, he replied, “‘ How can I do too 
much for Him who has done everything 
for me?” and set out on the visitation 
from which he never returned. In 1830 
the Rev. Dr. Berrian was chosen Rector of 
Trinity. During the thirty-five years of 
his service the second Trinity was pro. 
nounced unworthy of repairs. It was re- 
placed by the present Trinity, which was 
completed in 1847. Trinity Chapel, con- 
secrated in 1855, was also built in this 
rectorate. 

With the induction, according to the 
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ancient ceremony, of the Rev. Morgan 
Dix, in 1862, a new era dawned on Trin- 
ity. St. Augustine’s Chapel, which minis- 
ters by every known modern method to 
the poor of the East Side, has been built, 
in 1877. St. Chrysostom’s, another free 
chapel, has been completed. St. Agnes’s 
was consecrated by Bishop Potter in 1892. 
In addition to these chapels Trinity has 
assumed the support of old St. Luke’s, 
and of the Chapel of St. Cornelius on 
Governor’s Island. The parish supports 
six parish day schools, all free, employ- 
ing twenty-six teachers for one thou- 
sand scholars. It was a pioneer in the 
matter of industrial training, and has 
large manual-training as well as Sunday 
schools. 

It supports Trinity Hospital in Varick 
Street at an expense of $8,000 per annum, 
and maintains five beds in St. Luke’s, 
costing $2,000. Its grants to Hobart Col- 
lege amount to $40,000 or $50,000. It 
holds five scholarships in Trinity College, 
eleven in Trinity School ; supports one of 
the missionaries of St. Barnabas; keeps 
upits property; supports eighteen clergy- 
men and seven organists; pays a comp- 
troller, clerk, counsel, eight bookkeepers, 
and annual taxes amounting to $63,000. 


All the great societies of the Episcopal 
Church in this city receive yearly grants ; 
All Saints’ receives about $6,000 a year ; 
and the list of churches within and without 
the city which receive annual stipends is 
quite too long to give. No wonder that 
the large income of the parish is barely 
sufficient for its needs. 

So well is the work of Trinity among 
the poor below Canal Street in New York 
done that other charitable institutions 
have withdrawn. The Trinity Associa- 
tion, with a separate income raised by 
special effort, works largely here. Mem- 
bers of the vestry have visited Europe to 
study foreign habits in order to meet the 
needs of foreign peoples, especially the 
German. 

When it is remembered that both St. 
George’s and Grace Church, who are 
doing similar work, owe their prosperity 
to the fostering care of Trinity, it will be 
seen that Trinity is the mother of much 
of the “social Christianity” which dis- 
tinguishes the Episcopal Church in New 
York. In the absence during two hun- 
dred years of a cathedral, it has been the 
center of ecclesiastical life, and has well 
filled to the Episcopal Church in New 
York the position of Mother Church. 


Arbitration and Conciliation Practically Applied 
By H. Oscar Cole 


Ex-President Bricklayers’ and Masons’ Independent Union 


r \HERE cannot be any doubt in the 
mind of any well-thinking person 
that arbitration as a means of 

settling disputes between employers and 

employed is coming to be universally 
recognized as the only rational prevent- 
ive of or cure for strikes, lockouts, and 
other antagonisms that from time to time 
spring up between the employer and em- 
ployed. In many cases these conflicts 
lead to exhaustive and ruinous efforts 
on both sides, the strongest trying their 
best to coerce and conquer the weakest. 
That there always will be more or less 
conflict between capital and labor goes 
without saying. This, in the main, is due 
to the fact that they do not properly un- 
derstand each other. Labor and capital 
are among the greatest forces of civiliza- 


tion, and if one suffers so must perforce 
the other. If one be injured, injury to 
the other must of necessity speedily fol- 
low; therefore they must of necessity 
come to look upon each other as friends 
and not enemies, for it is as certain as 
fate that neither can exist without the 
other. This being the case, the natural 
question arises as to the best means 
of bringing about a stronger bond of 
friendship between these two essential 
bodies. 

After an experience of over twelve 
years, I am of the opinion that voluntary 
arbitration and conciliation is the surest 
method of ending the constantly recur- 
ring troubles between the employer and 
the employed, the adoption of which I 
firmly believe will bring about an era of 
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peace and prosperity hitherto unknown in 
our country. 

Having in mind the many disastrous 
contests between those whose interests 
are identical during the past few years, 
I cannot better illustrate the beneficent 
effects of the system than by giving in 
detail the result of the formation of a 
Joint Board of Arbitration between the 
Mason Builders’ Association and the 
Bricklayers’ Unions of New York City, 
which, after twelve years’ trial, has proven 
the most successful instance of that nature 
in this country. 

The long strike of the Bricklayers’ 
Unions of New York, in the summer of 
1884, for a working day of nine hours, was 
a memorable event in the history of both 
employers and employees throughout this 
country, for it inaugurated a movement 
which has already been a blessing to 
hundreds of thousands of wage-workers, 
and which must go on with ever-increas- 
ing good results. 

The mason and carpenter builders of 
the city had in the winter of 1884 talked 
of forming an association among them- 
selves, but very little had been accom- 
plished, and the movement might perhaps 
have come to naught except for the oc- 
currence of the strike which forced the 
Mason Builders into a union to make a 
stand against the Bricklayers’ Unions. 

The first two sections of their Constitu- 
tion read as follows : 


NAME 


Section 1. This organization shall be 
known as the “ Mason Builders’ Association 
of the City of New York.” 


OBJECT 

Section 2. The objects of this Association 
shall be: 

First—To further the interests of the 
mason builders, and, in conjunction with 
other organizations now existing (or to be 
formed), promote the interests of the building 
trade in general. 

Second—To adopt such measures for the 
better protection of employers and employ- 
ees as shall lead to the promotion of harmony 
between all parties engaged with us in busi- 
ness, to arbitrate all differences, and so avoid 
the great evil of strikes, which unsettle our 
business and drive capital into other chan- 
nels for investment. 

Third—To demonstrate to our employees 
that our interests are identical, consequently 
all laws affecting the building interest must 
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be considered jointly if they are to operate 
for the benefit of all. 


Beginning in this spirit, with a recog- 
nition of the rights of their employees and 
the assertion of their own, the Mason 
Builders’ Association entered upon its 
corporate existence, and from its inception 
has been signalized by the same spirit of 
justice in all its official actions. 

The bricklayers’ strike lasted nearly 
three months, and its consequences con- 
tinued to be felt long after it was nomi- 
nally ended. 

On January 12, 1885, the Executive 
Committee of the Mason Builders’ Asso- 
ciation recommended the appointment of 
a Committee on Conference, “ with a view 
of adjusting all differences now existing, 
or that may arise, between the members 
of this Association and the labor unions.” 
In accordance with this recommendation 
the Association appointed the Executive 
Committee itself to confer with the labor 
unions and settle all disputes. 

On April 9, 1885, the Executive Com- 
mittee reported having held two confer- 
ences with delegates representing all the 
Bricklayers’ Unions of the city, which 
had resulted in the following propositions : 

1. Wages to be paid by the hour. 

2. The formation of a Joint Conference 
or Arbitration Committee. 

3. Rules for apprentices. 

The Committegalso sebmitted the copy 
of a long letter sent by them to the Brick- 
layers’ Unions, the closing sentence of 
which reads as follows : 

“We fervently hope that we “will be 
able to arrive at a conclusion admitting 
that all laws governing our trade must be 
established by joint legislation between 
the unions and the employers.” 

On April 21 the following agreement 
was ratified by the Mason Builders’ As- 
sociation, and later on by the Bricklayers’ 
Unions, and was then addressed to the 
trade : 

NOTICE 


According to agreement, the Joint Arbitra- 
tion Committee of the Mason Builders’ As. 
sociation and the Bricklayers’ Unions of New 
York City will meet every Wednesday even- 
ing at eight o’clock at No. 1321 Broadway 
to hear grievances and settle all disputes be- 
tween employers and employees. Complaints 
will be received either in person or by com- 
munication. 
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The following agreement has been entered 
into by the above-named organizations re- 
spectively : 

New York, April 24, 1885. 

It is hereby agreed between the Mason 
Builders’ Association of New York and the 
Bricklayers’ Unions Nos. 2, 33, 35, and 37, 


' and the Amalgamated German Unions of the 
, City of New York, 


First—That the journeymen and foremen 


»’ who were members of the Unions last sum- 
_ mer be reinstated on payment of dues to 
date, and by the latter, of dues and assess- 
_ ments to date, which shall not exceed fifty 
dollars. 


Second—That the wages of bricklayers 


''from May 1, 1885, to May 1, 1886, shall be 
| forty-two cents per hour, nine hours on any 
| day; Saturday, eight hours, witheight hours’ 


ye: 
Itis particularly requested that all griev- 


| ances be immediately laid before the Com- 
- mittee in order to avoid all difficulties. 


(Signed) 
MARC EIDLIDTZ, Chairman. 
H. Oscar COLE, Chairman. 


The history of the Joint Arbitration 


' Committee from that date to the present 
_ time, as shown by their minutes, is both 


interesting and suggestive. At first the 
Committee consisted of ten members, five 


_ from each side, elected for terms of not 
_ less than three months ; -weekly meetings 
_ were held, and special meetings at the 


call of the chair, three from each side 
constituting a quorum. Should the Joint 
Committee be unable to come to an agree- 


' ment upon any question, an umpire was 
_ to be chosen, whose decision would be 


binding on both sides. 

Atthe weekly meetings matters of general 
interest were discussed, and personal griev- 
ances were brought up—sometimes those 
of workmen fined unjustly, as they claimed, 
by the Unions; sometimes those of the 


, employers unfairly dealt with by the work- 


men; sometimes those of workmen paid 
less than Union rates by members of the 
Builders’ Association ; after which would 


| follow a general discussion of views re- 


lating to the trade. 

In 1886, after many meetings and dis- 
cussions and references back and forth 
to the Builders’ Association and the Brick- 
layers’ Unions, finally, on March 24, an 
agreement for the year, as to its hours, 
wages, etc., was ratified, with the impor- 
tant additions that no strike was to be de- 
clared until the matter in dispute should 
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have been submitted to the Joint Arbitra- 
tion Committee for settlement, and that 
no member of the Union should be dis- 
charged for inquiring after the cards of 
men working upon any job of a member 
of the Mason Builders’ Association. 

During 1886 the number of delegates 
from each side was increased to six, a 
quorum being four members from each 
side. Fora lack of business the weekly 
meetings were discontinued, the Commit- 
tee meeting at the call of the chair on 
either side. Complaints of minor impor- 
tance were duly acted on, the most serious 
of the year being twice repeated, against 
a prominent firm for paying less than the 
regular wages. A committee was ap- 
pointed to wait on the firm and state that 
“the Mason Builders’ Association cannot 
supportany member in paying anything but 
Union wages.” Thereafter no complaint 
of the above nature was presented against 
any member of the Association. The 
agreement for 1887 was made with but 
little friction, and was on the same lines 
as that of 1886. 

In March of that year, at the first annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Builders, Mr. John J. Tucker, of New 
York, spoke as follows: “In our efforts 
for the better promotion of the interests 
of all, we have established an arbitration 
through a conference held with our men, 
and by that arbitration we cover all dis- 
putes that may arise in the prosecution of 
our work. Fortwo or three years past 
that process has been going on, and has 
worked very satisfactorily to both sides. 
We have monthly meetings, at which the 
members on the other side meet with us, 
and any dispute that may‘arise during the 
progress of our employment is brought 
there for adjudication, and every case that 
has arisen so far has been met and ad- 
justed without any difficulty on either side, 
and perfect harmony exists. I look upon 
the very fact of our coming now to this 
National Convention as being the com- 
mencement of a spirit of unity that is 
likely to pervade our land, and that the 
success of the movement will grow; and 
from it I think you will find that the con- 
dition of our mechanics will be very much 
improved through the incentive that will 
be given from this body.” 

In January, February, and March, 1888, 
there were many meetings of the Joint 
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Committee to discuss the agreement for 
the year, which was finally adopted in the 
old form, with this addition: “ Except in 
case of necessity, no work shall be done 
between 5 and 6 P.M. on five days of the 
week, or between 4 and 5 p.m. on Satur- 
day; and all overtime shall be paid at 
double rate.” 

The agreement of 1889 was almost the 
same as that of 1888, excepting that a 
definition of “overtime” in the case of 
two gangs of men was adopted. In 
February, 1890, the Unions demanded 
wages of fifty cents per hour, but it was 
not until March 6 that the demand was 
granted and the agreement ratified. Dur- 
ing this year a great agitation arose among 
the Unions for an eight-hour work-day, 
and when the time came to meet the 
bosses in January, 1891, the Union dele- 
gates were not prepared to discuss the 
agreement for that year. 

After a number of meetings, the demands 
of the Bricklayers’ Unions (now number- 
ing eight, alk being represented on the 
Joint Committee, with five from each side 
to form a quorum) were presented as fol- 
lows : 

Eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work. 

Wages, 50 cents per hour. 

To be paid every Saturday before 5:30 
P.M. 

It took several meetings to settle this 
important subject, but finally, late in 
March, an agreement was reached where- 
by the Union carried their point relative 
to the eight-hour work-day, but gave in on 
the point of weekly pay. Thus another 
great victory was gained without resort- 
ing to a strike. 

Early in February, 1892, the proposed 
agreement for the year was read but no 
action was taken, 

The new clauses demanded by the 
Unions made it necessary to hold many 
meetings of the Joint Committee before a 
satisfactory agreement could be arrived 
at, but finally, on April 7, the agreement 
was signed, and again common sense 
guided the Committee in overcoming a 
threatened danger. 

Thus from year to year has this benefi- 
cent and salutary work been carried on; 
and let us sincerely hope that its scope 
may become greatly enlarged, to the end 
that all trouble between capital and labor, 
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and, in fact, all great and momentous 
questions, may yet be settled by. arbitra- 
tion. 

During the first two or three years that 
the plan of arbitration was in vogue, it 
was only by the greatest efforts that the 
leaders in the Unions were able to keep 
the men in line, many of them thinking 
that the bosses were having the best end 
of the agreement; but as the years rolled 
on, and concession after concession was 
granted, the men became satisfied that 
they were constantly gaining ground, and 
to-day no member of the Unions dares to 
advocate going back to the plans that 
prevailed previous to 1885. 

The gain to the bricklayers since the 
inauguration of arbitration has been mani- 
fold. Then they worked ten hours a day 
for $3 and $4 during the summer, and 
anything the bosses chose to pay during 
the winter. Their money was, in many 
cases, not sure of being paid when due; 
they were put upon in every conceivable 
way, with but little chance of redress, and, 
in fact, were completely at the mercy of 
their employers. Now note the change. 
They receive $4 per day of eight hours, 
allthe year round—even a half-hour being 
paid for; they feel perfectly secure in 
regard to their wages; and everything 
conducive to their interests is carefully 
guarded by the annual agreement. 

During the twelve years that have 
elapsed since the first agreement was 
signed many changes have been made, 
questions of a very grave character have 
been presented for action, and, although 
it sometimes appeared as if a determined 
effort were being made to bring about a 
disruption of the good feeling that existed 
between the two bodies, yet in the end 
both parties would give way a little, and 
finally the questions at issue would be 
amicably settled (and that was done with- 
out once calling in an umpire), This fact 
alone speaks volumes for the justice of 
the men representing the two bodies, 
showing that men banded together for a 
common cause can and will do justice one 
to the other. 

The history of the bricklayers for the 
past twelve years may be that of all 
branches of labor in our community if they 
will only adopt the true principle of set- 
tling their grievances by arbitration and 
conciliation, 
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HE recent publication of Vol. I. 
of the second division of Har- 
nack’s great work on “ The His- 
tory of Ancient Christian Literature,” 
embodying the results of his research into 
| its chronology, is an event which for sev- 
| eral reasons calls for more than the usual 
notice. 
| Inthe case of such a master as Har- 
nack, and the principal work of his life, it 
is hardly needful to say in the usual phrase 
| that in its own department the book is 
epoch-making. So much might be said 
even before reading. But in the present 
volume Harnack has departed somewhat 
from the limits of its predecessors, and 
discussed the dates of New Testament writ- 
ings as well as patristic literature. This 
enlargement of scope leads him in his pref- 
ace to a statement of the present attitude 
of New Testament criticism, as determined 
in part by his own researches, in contrast 
to that of the once dominant school of 
Baur. The statement is so remarkable 
for its candor, as well as for the signifi- 
cance of the facts stated, that it will bear 
still another reproductign : 

























































































































There was a time—the great mass of the 
public is still living in such a time—in which 
people felt obliged to regard the oldest Chris- 
tian literature, including the New Testament, 
as a tissue of deceptions and falsifications. 
That time is past. For science it was an 
episode in which she learnt much, and after 
which she has much to forget. The results 
of the following investigations go in a “re- 
actionary ” direction still further beyond what 
may be called the middle position of the crit- 
icism of the day. The oldest literature of 
the Church is, in the main points, and in most 
of its details, from the point of view of liter- 
ary history, veracious and trustworthy. In 
the whole New Testament there is probably 
but a single writing which can be called, in 
the strictest sense of the word, pseudonymous 
—the Second Epistle of Peter. 


More than this, he adds: “We are 
without doubt embarked on a retrograde 
movement towards tradition ;” for “the 
chronological framework in which tradi- 
tion has arranged documents from the 
Pauline Epistles down to Irenzus is in 
rll main points right.” 






































































Are the Critics Come to Canossa? 
By the Rev. B. W. Bacon, D.D. 


Such statements from such a source are 
enough in themselves to demand special 
consideration. But a further reason for 
special treatment of the subject, in ad- 
dition to the two preceding, may be 
found in that which Harnack has been 
mistakenly supposed to say in contradic- 
tion of the fundamental principles of his 
own work. From various quarters we 
catch the sound of voices, lifted but yes- 
terday to bewail the seemingly irresistible 
advance of Biblical criticism, which the 
perusal of a dozen pages of the present 
work, or it may be only of some review, 
has sufficed already to tune to the exult- 
ant proclamation that criticism is on the 
point of surrender to the ultra-orthodox. 
Startling news (perhaps “ delayed in trans- 
mission ”’), the school of Baur is dead! 
Harnack is seen bowing to the victor’s 
yoke, and behind him comes the long 
train of humbled and penitent critics, the 
Old Testament critics no less than the 
New. 

Perhaps even those who have taken 
this view of the book have not overrated 
its importance ; though there should be 
but little difficulty in showing how com- 
pletely they have mistaken its signifi- 
cance. In the history of New Testament 
criticism it is indeed an epoch-marking, 
though not in this field in any proper 
sense an epoch-making, book. It comes 
almost. exactly a half-century after the 
publication of Baur’s “ Paulus,” at a time 
when his celebrated theory of the origin 
of the New Testament writings, after 
experiencing concession after concession 
from Tiibingen leaders and desertion after 
desertion from adherents, was at last 
almost universally regarded as belonging 
to a past stage of the science, a stage of 
interest chiefly for the equally indispen- 
sable and imperishable lessons of method 
which it taught. It comes as the work 
of an author now, it appears, universally 
commended for unequaled learning, im- 
partial candor, and fearless independence 
(“O upright judge, O learned judge!”); 
and thus it may well be said to mark 
a transition from the old criticism to the 
new. Its colossal dimensions perhaps 
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adapt it the better to be the monument 
of that type of criticism to which Ritschl 
gave the first incurable wound just forty 
years ago. But it does not make the 
new criticism. It does not even enter 
the field save indirectly, and from the 
side of the external evidence. On all 
questions of internal criticism the author 
refers his readers to the standard works 
representative of the liberal school of 
to-day, viz., the Introductions of Holtz- 
mann and Jiilicher, accepting the nega- 
tive results which they, in common with 
the great body of advanced critics, con- 
sider established, such as the unauthen- 
ticity of the Pastoral Epistles (in their 
present form), of all the so-called Catho- 
lic Epistles, and the non-apostolic origin 
of the Johannine writings, including Rev- 
elation. To these Harnack only adds 
what his peculiar method of treatment 
specially requires. As historian of the 
first three Christan centuries he is led to 
a discussion, confined in the main to 
external evidence, of the date of origin of 
the New Testament writings. The re- 
sults which he reaches are as follows: 
Mark, a.p. 65-70; Matthew (except cer- 
tain later additions), ca. a.p. 70-75; 1 
Peter (mistakenly attributed to the Apostle 
in the later additions, i., 1,2, and v., 12-14), 
A.D. 81-96; Hebrews, a.p. 81-96; Luke 
and Acts, ca. A.D. 78-93; the Pastoral 
Epistles (except a genuine groundwork 
dating from a.p. 59-64, and certain 
second-century additions), a.p. 90-110; 
Revelation (edited by John the Presbyter, 
whom later writers confused with the 
Apostle), a.pD. 93-96 ; Johannine Epistles 
and Gospel (composed by the Presbyter), 
not before ca. A.D. 80, nor after 110; soon 
after this the editing in “ Asia” of the 
fourfold Gospel in its present form, with 
the spurious ending of Mark (composed 
by Aristion); Jude, ca. a.p. 100-130; 
James, ca. a.D. 120-140 (130); 2 Peter, 
ca. A.D. 160-175. The Pauline Epis- 
tles are of course considered genuine 
(except the Pastorals), including, without 
the qualifications made by some critics, 
Ephesians; though the address (év "Edéow) 
is an example of the erroneous supple- 
mentations made by the canon-makers. 
By an elaborate vindication of the chro- 
nology of Eusebius the death of Peter 
and Paul at Rome is fixed in the year 
64, the imprisonment of Paul in Cesarea 
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in a.p. 54-56 (53-55), and consequently 
the usual dates for the Epistles are car- 
ried back from four to five years. Paul’s 
conversion is fixed in a.p. 29 or 30, as 
against 31 or 32 as held by Holtzmann, 
the acknowledged leader of advanced 
New Testament criticism. 

These results may well awaken gratifica- 
tion and surprise by their corroboration of 
ancient tradition, notably in such an in- 
stance as Revelation, where the extreme 
modern traditionalist has vied with the 
Tiibingen critic in carrying back to an im- 
possible extent the date of the work as a 
whole, in defiance not only of the internal 
evidence, but of the explicit and unanimous 
testimony of antiquity. But the gratifica- 
tion can hardly be less, while the surprise 
will not be great, in the camp of the most 
pronounced and uncompromising of mod- 
ern New Testament critics. Let these 
results be compared with those even of 
Pfleiderer’s “ Urchristenthum,” or the 


1ecent work of Hilgenfeld, still more with — 


such writers as Weizsacker, Holtzmann, 
or Jiilicher, and one cannot but be some- 
what amused at the avidity with which 
the partially informed have seized upon 
Harnack’s frank avowal that the Tii- 
bingen type of criticism is antiquated and 
untenable, as if it were a repudiation of 
the methods and results of modern liter- 
ary and historical criticism of the Bible. 
The modern treatment, as applied in the 
Old Testament by such men as Driver 
and Cheyne in England; Wellhausen, 
Cornill, Budde, and others in Germany ; 
and in the New Testament by such men 
as above mentioned, is as much more for- 
midable than that of a half-century agoas 
are the methods and weapons of modern 
warfare. Modern New Testament criti- 
cism, though gladly acknowledging with 
our author its indebtedness to Baur, is no 
longer bound to his special theory; Old 
Testament criticism never was. The con- 
trast which Harnack so candidly points 
out as a “retrograde movement ” means 
anything but submission. His over-hasty 
readers are simply blinded by their own 
eagerness when they discover a white flag 
on the derelict hulk of the Tiibingen 
theory, and announce the surrender of the 
enemy’s flagship. The attitude of wel- 
come to the leader of a host of penitent 
critics reclaimed is destined to prove awk 
ward when the extended arms embrace the 
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vacant air. An illustration of the awk- 
wardness appears in a recent reference to 
“the confession of a Dutch theologian, to 
whom Harnack refers without naming 
him, that he had been ‘compelled to 
believe in the supernatural origin of Chris- 
tianity.’”” Turning to p. x. of the pref- 
ace (most of our reviewers appear to 
have confined their reading to the preface 
and the Chronological Table at the end), 









































































































































































































: we read of this Dutch theologian. He 
. may have belonged to either of the ex- 
. treme schools for which Holland is pecu- 
i] liar—the ultra-orthodox, or the insane 
is | Clique of Loman, Pierson, Steck, and 
* others who have out-Baured Baur by attrib- 
se | uting all New Testament literature to the 
- second century. In either case his atti- 
4. tude is intelligible. His words, accord- 
- ing to Harnack’s own statement, were 
of — 2S follows: “‘ Whoever admits the frame- 
he — Work into which tradition has set the 
‘th ancient Christian documents gives up 
n, the attempt to trace a natural history 
ne- | Of primitive Christianity, and is com- 
‘ch [E Pelled to believe in one which is super- 
on & natural.” The attempt to find here the 
Tii- “confession ’”’ of a converted critic is 
ind — ludicrous; quite as much so the tender 
of & of the ring, the robe, and the fatted calf 
ter- | (0 Harnack. Instead of humbly submit- 
le. ting to impalement on the horns of this 
the || dilemma, as a true penitent should have 
iver | done, Harnack’s answer was to deny ix 
sen, p ““ its validity, and to use it as an illus- 
ny ; tration of the change of base which mod- 

men & ©" criticism has wisely effected. 
‘for- Here is the heart and substance of Har- 
roas p 2ack’scandid acknowledgment of the “ ret- 
dern @ ‘gressive ” movement of New Testament 
criti [p Ctiticism during the last twenty-five years. 
with @ Harnack has brought the conclusive 
is no | {emonstration, from his comprehensive, 
Old — “prejudiced, laborious study of early 
.con- fp Christian literature as a whole, of that 
oints jp Which to nearly all critics has during this 
neans fp me been steadily growing clearer and 
hasty clearer—viz., that the emphasis of criti- 
- own Sm upon literary dissection has been 
te flag | ™Splaced. The problem is to be solved, 
ingen not by documentary analysis, although 
the sources of Luke and Acts and the 











Pastoral Epistles still leave ample room 
for the use of the critical scalpel; still 
less can it be solved by the imputation 
of insincerity, forgery, or ¢endenz, which 
have practically no place in the century 
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succeeding the Apostles. It must be 
solved by the methods of historical inter- 
pretation critically applied, on the basis 
of a tradition substantially vindicated. 
Emphatically he repudiates the alterna- 
tive of Baur und die Hollinder. It is 
not true that either larger room must be 
found for development than what a sub- 
stantial acceptance of early tradition can 
admit, or else we are forced to the supra- 
naturalistic ground as commonly under- 
stood. “Why should not thirty to forty 
years be sufficient,” he exclaims, “to 
produce the historical precipitate regard- 
ing the words and deeds of Jesus? What 
need is there to this end of sixty to sev- 
enty years? Why should the height on 
which the fourth Evangelist stands be 
inaccessible until seventy to eighty years 
after Paul? Why are not thirty to forty 
years sufficient? ... As soon as one 
perceives that from the outset in the 
circle of Christ’s disciples the powers of 
a pneumatic enthusiasm were as unfet- 
tered as was the impulse to unearth the 
treasures of the deepest knowledge, and 
that these powers and impulses became 
effective in an age to whose historically 
unparalleled wealth of religious and 
moral perceptions, views of history’ and 
mysteries, nothing was lacking save the 
gospel and the emancipation of the will, 
that it should w//—then one will no 
longer marvel at the abundant output 
of contemporaneous religious ideas and 
forms, nor, again, at the rapidity of their 
development.” 

The pendulum has swung from analyti- 
cal to historical criticism, from destructive 
to constructive, from skepticism to inter- 
pretation. Let us mark the date at which 
the transition is now both completed and 
acknowledged, and let us rejoice at it, for 
it is a change of blessed portent. But we 
shall be far wiser to keep aloof from the 
multitude of the partly informed, tossing 
up their caps at the victory for “our side.” 
Far better to heed the double warning of 
an English scholar, unsurpassed in any 
land for learning and orthodoxy, inde- 
pendence of judgment, and scholarly con- 
servatism combined. Dr. Sanday, in his 
review of this work in “ The Guardian ” 
for January 20, 1897, warns first against 
“a rapid assumption that in respect of 
the historical contents of the books of 
the New Testament Harnack is already 
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on our side;” and, secondly, against the 
error of “those who have already leaped 
to the conclusion: If the criticism of the 
New Testament has returned to the place 
where it left tradition, may not the criti- 
cism of the Old do likewise? It does not 
follow. For, in the first place, the best 
New Testament scholars in England never 
left the traditional standpoint, ... but 
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we have scarce an Old Testament scholar 


left in our midst who is not a Higher: 


Critic.” And, further, “the two traditions 
are very different; and the arguments on 
which in each case the critical view is 
based are different. It is far better that 
the two questions should be worked out 
independently.” 


Yale Divinity School. 


A Disciplinary School for Boys 


By E. R. 


r \HE city of Brooklyn has for some 
time felt the need of a reforma- 
tory institution to which young 

offenders could be committed. In 1896 
a law passed the Legislature permitting 
the establishment of the Brooklyn Dis- 
ciplinary School for Boys. . The institu- 
tion admits boys between the ages of 
seven and fourteen years, who have been 
arrested and committed by a magistrate 
for some petty offense. Among our first 
boys was one whose personal history is 
somewhat typical. To outline his case, 
and our methods of dealing with him, and 
plans for his future, will be to disclose 
the aims and ambitions of the institution 
and its management. 

The boy is but ten years of age, and is 
committed to us nominally under the 
charge of vagrancy. He was out on the 
streets night and day; could not be in- 
duced to attend school with any regularity ; 
and had come to be a confirmed thief, 
having been arrested, tried, and convicted 
three times within the last month and a 
half. 

It is only boys who thus reveal them- 
selves as being possessed of strong im- 
moral tendencies, acquired or hereditary, 
that are committed here. It is customary 
to turn the boy over to his parents, to 
reprimand him and them; to send to 
some less severe institution, or to com- 
mit to the Truant Home for a term of 
a few weeks, before sending a boy to 
the Training School. It is only when 
other means fail that he is committed 
to us, 

The boy in question apparently comes 
from a home that at best is not very ex- 
ceptional ; his parents are laboring peo- 
ple, Germans by birth; the mother and 
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father fight, as the boy puts it, “‘ effry time 
dey gets a chance,” while the boy himself 
has been accustomed to severe whippings; 
the father is out of work, and drinks ; the 
mother must consequently leave home 
and the children’s training, to go out 
washing. Deprived of a mother’s care, 
the atmosphere of the street soon inocv- 
lates the boy with the germs of vicious 
ness, and the early stages of criminality 
develop. 

The boy’s reception at the institution 
was marked by a close hair-clip, a thor- 
ough bath, and a change of clothing 
throughout. This is frequently, although 
not always, a necessity. For it is not 
from the homes of the lower classes alone 
that the boys come to us. After his bath 
the boy undergoes a thorough medical and 
physical examination. He is carefully 
measured and photographed, with the 
object of detecting in this way any physi- 
cal defects or deformities. He is also, as 
soon as he grows accustomed to our ways 
and gets over the excitement attending 
the first few days of his experience, given 
a thorough psychological test. 

Physically this particular boy seems 
perfectly sound, well developed, and sym- 
metrical. Occasionally the boys are under- 
sized; and in one or two cases it is 
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velopment is quite different on opposite 
sides of the skull. Whether these irregu- 
larities are collated with individual pecw- 
liarities, and are indications of criminal 
tendencies, remains yet to be seen. Until 
quite a mass of data have been accumt 
lated by measurements and photographs, 
and until comparisons can be made with 
boys who are known to be normal, we 
cannot predicate any facts regarding the 
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presence of typical criminals among young 
offenders. 

Mentally the boy seems undeveloped, if 
not defective. He has been in this coun- 
try, however, for only about four years. 
He can read some, can write a little, but 
has never liked to go to school, yet he 
has quite a good English vocabulary ; bis 
memory, however, seems very deficient ; 
he remembers almost nothing; when a 
story is read to him, he is unable to tell 
anything about it, and even fails to repeat 
ten words after they have been read to 
him several times. While he seems to 
understand perfectly well what is right 
and what is wrong, yet he lies without any 
apparent compunction. Two weeks of 
instruction and firm control were enough 
to make a marked improvement, however. 

One cannot inquire into a case of this 
character without realizing the baneful 
influence of the home from which such 
boyscome. Only this morninga boy came 
to the institution whose father drinks con- 
stantly, gets drunk at leastevery other day, 
and never sees the boy without hitting 
him. The boy bears a dozen or more 
scars on his head, impresses of the ham- 
mer in the hands of his father, who is a 
shoemaker by trade. From such a home 

he boy had many times run away, until, 
exasperated, the father had driven a nail 
hrough the palm of his hand and fastened 

im to the floor, in order to restrain him. 


Contrast the case outlined above, where - 


e boy is strong, robust, but dull, phleg- 
matic, obstinate, with another case com- 
g to us two days later. This boy’s 
mother had died of consumption. The 
boy’s chest and glands indicate a tendency 
nthe same direction ; he is undersized 
nd weak, of a nervous temperament, 
fom immature parents, themselves de- 
cendants of several generations of city 
wellers, 
In many cases of this character the 
by’s criminal tendencies are evidently 
he outcome of vicious environment, with 
lore or less hereditary tendency. The 
stitution aims to supply what the boy 
never had—a home. We strive to 
void whatever may make the boy realize 
lat he is but one of a number of inmates. 
ne Clothing, while uniform in style, is of 
iiierent pattern. Each boy, as far as 
ossible, has his own room. The table is 
t as nearly like that of a good home as 
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can be, and no bars or wall suggest the 
idea of prison ; but constant supervision 
by the help, in so far as possible, takes 
the place of the care a parent ought to 
exercise. The boys are never alone, and 
all misdemeanors are kindly, though firmly, 
dealt with. The boys do the bulk of the 
work of the institution. The course of 
training includes school work, manual 
training, and gymnasium work. 

It is with the hope that constant and 
long-continued kindness yet firm control 
will produce a change that the manage- 
ment intends patiently to apply the idea 
of home life to the reformation of these 
deformed characters. Young, plastic, yet 
frequently strongly criminal], and with lax 
morality, these boys, in a majority of 
cases, respond to kindness and good coun- 
sel as frequently and fully as most boys. 

Like other progressive institutions, we 
believe in a minimum of corporal punish- 
ment, and hope that minimum will be nil. 

The student who addresses himself to 
the problem of the criminal youth finds 
that it is the same problem that any parent 
has to meet, but in a peculiarly aggravated 
form. For he knows and can find out 
very little of the surroundings, antece- 
dents, and previous history of the lad 
in his care. In so far as it is possible, it 
is our aim to so thoroughly quiz the boy, 
and his parents or guardians, that we 
shall be in possession of those facts re- 
garding parentage, early training, physical 
and mental peculiarities, which a parent 
uses so constantly in determining how his 
child shall be dealt with. There are so 
many things that must be taken into con- 
sideration in order to understand the boy’s 
disposition and temperament. The history 
of the case obtained from the court 
records, and the detailed physical meas- - 
urement and psychological test, supple- 
ment the information which the child or 
parent can give. 

The problem gains its interest not en- 
tirely from the treatment of individual 
cases, but from the study of the whole 
problem with its bearing on the preven- 
tion of crime. The successive stages in the 
treatment of a criminal have been quite 
marked. Vengeance, repression, reforma- 
tion, and prevention have been the suc- 
cessive aims. The reformatory must be 
considered a necessary evil, and the 
managers of a reform school who do not 
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address themselves to the problem of 
prevention are shirking the most impor- 
tant part of their task. And yet the 
student finds that it is not easy to make 
suggestions as to the next step in the line 
of progress already attained. That pre- 
formation is better than reformation is 
undoubtedly true, but how to compass this 
end is the problem. It is without doubt 
true that the modern reform schools, both 
here and abroad, do succeed in reclaiming 
a large percentage. of their inmates. I do 
not make this as a general statement ; it 
applies to few schools in this country, for 
I am convinced that many of the institu- 
tions are sources of crime rather than 
checks on crime, Schools modeled, how- 
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ever, on the modern plan and manage 


in the spirit of love, are undoubted) 


largely successful ; but there is no markef}; 


difference, I think, between the boy wh 


is in the reform school and the boy wh 


is not, except a matter of unfortunate ci 


cumstances. ‘I'he inmate committed som: 


offense and was caught, and no one tool; 
pains to releasehim. The ordinary parengf, 


realizes that his boy is liable to get int 
scrapes which would be sufficient to seni 
him to the reform school if did he ng 
have his parents to look after him ani 
to bring influence to bear to prevent a 


exposure of the petty mischief done bg, 


the boy. Our aim, consequently, is to 
that unfortunate bad boy’s parent. 


For Young Entomologists 


A Home-Made Outfit—How to Make and How to Use It 
By Belle S. Cragin 
In Three 
[ you are ambitious to make a collec- 


tion of insects, you must learn to do 
three things : first, to catch the insect ; 
second, to mount him; third, to preserve 
him. Each part of the work has its difficul- 
ties, each requires its own tools and mate- 
rials, but the tools and materials need not 
be expensive. 
amount of “ gumption” and of patience 
may make most of his own outfit at very 
small expense; and when I say boys I 
include girls, because the pursuit is quite 
as easy, as proper, and as profitable for a 
girl as for a boy. Indeed, the hand- 
somest collection of insects I ever saw 
outside of a professional exhibit was made 
by a girl of twelve. 
For collecting you will need a net and 
a chloroform bottle for butterflies and 
moths, and a poison bottle for bugs and 
beetles. The net may be of mosquito- 
bar, made into a bag and hemmed at the 
mouth around a ring which is fastened to 
a handle. The bag must not be too long, 
or it will catch and tear; it must not be 
too short, or the insect may find a way 
out before you can secure him. Make it 
long enough so that as it settles over the 
prisoner you can give the net a twist and 
confine him in the lower part. The length 


” 


A boy who has an average ~ 


Parts—I. 


of the net will, therefore, depend som 
what upon the size of the ring. 


For the ring use wire as light as pom 


sible and yet not in the least flexible. | 
ring that bends and wavers is a nuisano 
Make it in the shape of a circular fa 
with a short, straight handle, represen'e 


by the two straight ends of the wire, lil 


this, These ends must be lashe 
very || firmly to the handle, or, bettd 
still, inserted in the end of the handle,| 
you can find one thatis hollow. The las! 
ings, secure them as you will, are apt 
work loose and bring vexation of spirit. 
The handle, like the ring, must be ligt 
and yet rigid. A stout section of 
bamboo rod is an excellent thing. 
length is a matter of choice. Sometimt 
you will wish it were longer, and som 
times you will wish it were shorter. Th 
net and ring can be used without a handi 
but not satisfactorily. In the butter 
nets sold at stores the depth of the net 
about twenty-two inches, the diameter! 
the ring twelve inches, and the length of t 
handle between three and three and abi 
feet. 
and light, some of them weighing © 
plete only a trifle over half a pound,? 
they cost about a dollar. If you @ 


These nets are strong, handsomi 


ing, bottle 
AY purchas 


use, at al 
0, with 1 
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ford it, it is a good thing to buy your 
et instead of making it, because the 
ome-made article, Iam bound to confess, 
ill sometimes drop off or collapse at a 
ritical moment. But if it does, hold on 
your temper and your courage, repair 
he damage the best you can, and take a 
ew start. Besides, I am writing espe- 
ially to boys and girls who cannot spend 
poney for everything they want, or who 
njoy exercising their own skill and 
atience. There is a satisfaction in that 
ch as comes in no other way. 

With the net you will need a small 
ottle of chloroform. An ounce bottle is 
urge enough, costing ten cents. Chloro- 
pm is poison. The druggist will mark 
,and you must be very careful to keep 
in the marked bottle and out of reach 
any one who does not know its nature. 
tis a colorless liquid, like water, and has 
strange, pungent odor. It will burn if 
ou spill it on your skin. A little boy of 
by acquaintance had a very unpleasant 
perience from his chloroform bottle 
ecoming uncorked in his trousers pocket. 
The poison bottle for beetles should be 
small clear glass bottle, with straight 
des, a large mouth, and not too much 
oulder. A horseradish bottle will do 
my well. Get the druggist to put into 
we bottom of this a little cyanide of 
otassium, and over it a thin sheet of 
@ell-perforated cork, fitted tightly. The 
@orks holds the cyanide in place, and the 
@erforations allow the fumes of the cyanide 
“® escape into the bottle, for it is the 
mes that kill the insect. Cyanide of 
plassium is a white solid or powder, with 
peculiar disagreeable smell which you 
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But remember, it is a 
Wadly poison, and must be guarded with 
tat care from little folks. The druggist 
ll paste on the bottle a label marked 
Poison,” perhaps also a skull and cross- 
@ es to show you what you will come to 
ok like if you are careless in its use. 
ou will need but little. Probably ten 
nts would cover the cost of the whole 
ng, bottle and all. Those who wish 
Ky purchase cyanide bottles all ready 
use, at about twenty-five cents. 

So, with net, chloroform and cyanide 
ttles, a small pasteboard box, and a lit- 
soft tissue-paper to wrap about your 
‘timens until you can get them safely 
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home, your collecting outfit is complete. 
Here, again, you can buy, if you wish, a 
collecting-case with strap for one dollar 
and seventy-five cents. 

Next, for mounting your insects you 
will need pins and blocks. The pins I 
strongly advise you to buy. Common 
pins are too short, and the heads are too 
large. Insect pins are slender, of various 
sizes, and of uniform length. They cost 
fifteen cents a hundred, twenty-five cents 
for two hundred; in original packages 
one dollar for a thousand. The sizes run 
from 000 to 8, the size increasing with 
the number. No.7 or 8 you will need 
most, No. 3 or 4 comes next. No.7 isa 
good all-round size, and will do very well 
alone for a beginner; but you can buy 
one hundred, assorted sizes, for fifteen 
cents, and that is best to begin with. 

For blocks there are beautiful white 
plaster blocks made by Mr. Denton, of 
Wellesley, Mass., on which butterflies are 
mounted under a transparent cover and 
preserved in perfection. There are also 
“ spreading-boards ”’ six and twelve inches 
long, at twelve and twenty-five cents re- 
spectively. But we are now on whata 
friend of mine calls “the economical war- 
path,” so we will not buy what we can 
make. Take a block of soft wood an 
inch thick or more, and perhaps two 
inches square. Make a pencil-mark ora 
scratch across the middle, at right angles 
to the grain of the wood, and, with this 
for a guide, cut out, with a gouge or a 
jackknife, a furrow or slot a quarter of an 
inch in depth and less in width. In this 
slot, at about the center, bore a small hole 
through to the under side of the block, 
and into this hole wedge a piece of cork. 
The cork need not fit the hole as to shape, 
but it must be wedged in tight, for a rea- 
son which you would soon discover if it 
did not. Smooth the surface of the block 
lightly with fine sandpaper. 

You will need a good many of these 
blocks, and of different sizes; how many 
and of what sizes you will learn by experi- 
ence. Make more large ones than small, 
because a large block may do for mount- 
ing a small insect, but a small block will 
never do for a large insect. If the wings 
are not supported even to the tip, they 
will curl in drying. 

The matter of preserving yovr speci- 
mens is a simple one. A pasteboard box 
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of any size, provided it is deep enough 
and hasa cover, with sheets of cork sewed 
over the bottom inside, will take excellent 
care of your specimens. The sheets of 
cork come in size 4X 12, one-eighth or 
one-fourth of an inch thick, and in differ- 
ent grades, varying in price from thirty- 
five cents to one dollar and twenty cents 
per dozen sheets. “ Peat” is much used 


now for the same purposes, and costs the 


same as the cheapest grade of cork. Yo 
will need a pair of slender, “ long-nosed’ 
pliers, costing perhaps twenty cents. 
consider these indispensable. 

Now your outfit is complete, and you 
can put it to use at the first opportunity. 
The next thing to learn is how to use it 
when the opportunity comes. 


Books and Authors 


Charlotte Bronte? 


Mr. Shorter has made no effort to write a 
biography of Charlotte Bronté; she herself draws 
the picture of her life which he exhibits to us. 
His work is confined to the arrangement of her 
letters, which apparently required little editing, 
and to occasional brief comments and connecting 
links. These are too much abbreviated at times ; 
there are points which should be more fully elu- 
cidated, more sharply presented. Yet in general 
the self-restraint which Mr. Shorter displays is 
fitting in the kind of biography that he wished 
to secure. The book does not take the place of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s memoir; it forms, rather, a valu- 
able supplement to it. Each is necessary to the 
other. The abundance of new material placed at 
the service of Mr. Shorter makes the present 
work necessary. Almost none of the many letters 
now printed have seen the light before, and the 
compiler is rather too much afraid of drawing 
upon Mrs. Gaskell’s book. In preparing the 
work Mr. Shorter obtained the invaluable co-opera- 
tion of the Rev. Arthur Bell Nicholls, who gen- 
erously, and against his personal inclination, 
consented to the publication of several letters 
which touch his marriage with Charlotte Bronté 
very closely. But the most important addi- 
tions to our knowledge of this brilliant woman 
are obtained through her correspondence with 
Ellen Hussey and with W.S. Williams. The for- 
mer was the friend of her youth, who remained 
intimately attached to her until her death; 
and Mr. Williams, the reader for Smith & Elder, 
was the confidant of her literary tastes and ambi- 
tions. The correspondence with Ellen Hussey 
covers the period of Charlotte Bronté’s maturity, 
and that with Mr. Williams begins in 1848 and 
ends in 1853, a little more than a year before her 
death. Mr. Shorter’s arrangement of the letters 
is not chronological. He devotes a chapter to 
each of the men and women who ‘were most 
closely associated with Miss Bronté’s life, and 
prints under each head those letters which deal 
most largely with the personality under discussion. 


1\Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle. By Clement K. 
Shorter. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $2.50. 


In spite of certain disadvantages, this method is 


probably more satisfactory than any other woul, 


have been. The work has been done with skil 
and discretion, and it reveals the very soul of the 
shy, reserved little woman who suddenly bur! 
from obscurity to delight the world with th 
shimmer of her butterfly wings. 

The character of Charlotte Bronté, as show 
by these letters, has wonderful gentleness ani 
delicacy. In her correspondence she was neithe 


reserved nor self-assertive; she was absolutely 
simple and sincere. Her letters, therefore, enf, 


dure triumphantly the test of this publicity. | 


nature more sweet and gentle, more modest anim, 
unspoiled, more loyal and unselfish, has neve, 
been combined with genius. She did her duyf 


according to her lights; and the inevitable wish 
that she had given more time to the world ani 


less to the care of the house, “ shiri-making,” ani; 


the teaching of children, is fruitless. Her cor 
science was a stern master, and effectually pr 


vented any work except that which it approveifl, 
The impression of the pathetic sadness of he! 


life remains after reading these letters. Yet they 
themselves are not melancholy, and when she 
encounters the great tragedies of her experienc 
she mentions them with touching simplicity ani 
reserve. She was as stainless as a lily and 
fragile, unfit for contact with the world. H 
shyness gave her perpetual pain, and made he 
two experiences as private governess a prolongei 
torture. She had the defects of her qualities 
and there was no social adaptability in this cot 
scientious, rigid, stern little woman. A lett 


from Mary Taylor, the more intellectual an, 


strenuous of Charlotte’s two most intimal 
friends, thanking Mrs. Gaskell for a copy of tlt 
“ Life,” says that the picture is “not so gloom 
as the truth,” and speaks of two reviewe 

“neither of whom seems to think it a strange 
wrong state of things that a woman of first-r 
talents, industry, and integrity should live all be 
life in a walking nightmare of ‘poverty and sé 
suppression.’” But it was not these deprivatial 
and anxieties alone which made the tragedy? 
Charlotte Bronté’s life, potent as they were fl 
misery to her sensitive nature. Branwell’s diss 


ver, a child: 

















































pation and death, and the slow decline and death 
of the two beloved sisters, made her newly 
acquired fame but dust and ashes. Tired and 
heartsick, she took up again the dull routine of 
small duties, attending upon her father with re- 
markable devotion. When she finally married, 
her love was born of respect and pity, and gave 
her a quiet kind of happiness. But even this 
was bestowed upon her for only a few months 
before her premature death. is 

The letters which tell the story of this simple 
ife are quaint and precise—their exactness be- 
omes almost rigidity at times—yet there are 
darting flames behind them. The gentleness 
hides masctline strength, the shyness covers 
more than masculine ability. And the character 
of the woman is revealed in this correspondence. 
In an early letter to Miss Hussey, she describes 
ian occasion when she lost her temper, and adds, 
‘Tam glad you are not such a passionate fool as 
myself.” An amusing phrase to apply to this 
ranquil little woman, who could say with absolute 
ruth, “‘ Under these circumstances [the separa- 
tion of the sisters] should we repine? I think 
ot—our mutual affection ought to comfort us 
under all difficulties. Ifthe God upon whom we 
must all depend will but vouchsate us health and 
the power to continue in the strict line of duty, so 
Nias never under any temptation to swerve from it an 
inch, we shall have ample reason to be grateful 
and contented.” Her Protestant intolerance was 
another source of unhappiness to her, especially 
in Brussels, where she and Emily “hated the 
land and people.” Mr. Shorter takes pains to 
efute the assertion that Charlotte was in love 
with M. Héger, the Paul Emanuel of “ Villette.” 
There are a few phrases in her letters which offer 
an€xcuse for this supposition, but though her 
admiration for the choleric little professor was 
touched with enthusiasm, there is no evidence 
that she suffered from an unrequited passion. 
The criticisms of this intolerant little Puritan 


evere. ‘ They have not intellect,” she writes to 
Branwell, “ or politeness, or good nature, or good 
feeling. They are nothing.” Her friends were 
few, but they were close. People in general did 
ot interest her, yet her imagination could take 
tefrom a hint. In a letter to Emily on page 
ll? she relates a curious experience which she 
es in “ Villette ’—an impulse which led her into 
2 Catholic church and impelled her to enter the 
onfessional. It s a delightful indication of the 
ay she was sometimes carried outside of her 
igidity. And here and there the letters have 
harming touches of playfulness. 

Branwell Bronté this biographer does not con- 
ider a genius, and he shows that the sisters were 
nisled in several instances by this only brother. 
0our knowledge of Emily and Anne he can 
dd but little, concluding that their papers were 
lestroyed by Charlotte. He has discovered, how- 
ver, a childish diary kept by them, which is not 
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upon those about her at the Pensionnat Héger are: 
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without interest. And he prints also two notes 
from Emily which deal gracefully with trivialities. 
Many of Charlotte’s letters, however, contain in- 
teresting allusions to her sisters. This one refers 
to the last illness of the most isolated and heroic 
of the three: “Emily is a real stoic in illness ; 
she neither seeks nor will accept sympathy. To 
put any questions, to offer any aid, is to annoy ; 
she will not yield a step before pain or sickness 
till forced; not one of her ordinary avocations 
will she voluntarily renounce. You must look 
on and see her do what she is unfit to do, and 
not dare to say a word—a painful necessity to 
those to whom her health and existence are as 
precious as the life in their veins. When she is 
ill, there seems to be no sunshine in the world for 
me.” But bitterly hard as it was for Charlotte 
to adjust herself to the new conditions, she is 
never morbid, she is much too sane to center the 
universe in herself. 

The story of Charlotte’s four love-affairs is 
interesting, and adds even greater dignity to her 
character. The history of the impulsive Mr. 
Price and his love at first sight indicates that 
long acquaintance was not necessary to an 
appreciation of Charlotte’s personal charm. The 
admiration of James Taylor, who was connected 
with Smith & Elder, gave her more serious 
thought. She describes him as “ horribly intelli- 
gent, quick, searching, sagacious, and with a 
memory of relentless tenacity.” And though she 
ridicules some personal idiosyncrasies, there are 
indications that he might have been successful 
had he not been too easily discouraged. If she 
had married him, her opportunities for observa- 
tion would have been greatly widened. Upon 
the nature of her affection for Mr. Nicholls, 
whom she ultimately married, these letters form 
an illuminating commentary. It was a case in 
which the strength and weakness of his terrible 
passion for her aroused her pity and gradually 
bore down her opposition. The injustice of her 
father’s antagonism hastened the culmination. 
Two months before her marriage she writes, 
“ What I taste of happiness is of the soberest 
order. I trust to love my husband. I am grate- 
ful for his tender love to me. I believe him to 
be an affectionate, a conscientious, a high-princi- 
pled man ; and if, with all this, I should yield to 
regrets that fine talents, congenial tastes and 
thoughts, are not added, it seems to me I should 
be most presumptuous and thankless.” Yet she 
does learn to love her husband with a quiet, sin- 
cere affection, and in later letters she speaks of 
him tenderly as “my dear boy.” Perhaps she 
followed a theory expressed in a letter written in 
1840: “ No young lady should fall in love till the 
offer has been made, accepted, the marriage 
ceremony performed, and the first half-year of 
wedded life has passed away. A woman may then 
begin to love, but with great precaution, very 
coolly, very moderately, very rationally. If she 
ever loyes so much that a harsh word or a cold 
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look cuts her to the heart, she is a fool. If she 
ever loves so much that her husband’s will is her 
law, and that she has got into a habit of watch- 
ing his looks in order that she may anticipate his 
wishes, she will soon be a neglected fool.” 

Her opinions are so individual and so interest- 
ing that it is a temptation to quote many of them. 
She criticises Emerson’s essays: “ Deep and in- 
vigorating truth, dreary and depressing fallacy, 
seem to me combined therein.” In Jane Austen 
she finds “ a Chinese fidelity, a miniature delicacy, 
in the painting. She ruffles her reader by noth- 
ing vehement, disturbs him by nothing profound.” 
Of Macready’s acting she says that “anything 
more false and artificial, less genuinely impressive, 
than his whole style I could scarcely have im- 
agined ;” and her shyness did not prevent her 
from astonishing a dinner-party by expressing 
this heretical opinion. “London people,” she 
writes in the same letter, “strike a provincial as 
being very much taken up with little matters 
about which no one out of particular town-circles 
cares much ;” and she adds that should she ever 
live there she would especially “eschew the lit- 
erary coteries.”” Modest as she was, Charlotte 
Bronté never lost her independence of judgment 
and of action. “ I should like you to explain to me 
more fully the ground of your objections,” she 
writes to Mr. Williams of his criticism of the 
curate chapter in “Shirley.” ‘Is it because you 


think this chapter will render the work liable to 
severe handling by the press? 


Is it because, 
knowing as you now do the identity of ‘ Currer 
Bell,’ this scene strikes you as unfeminine? 
Is it because it is intrinsically defective and in- 
ferior? I am afraid the first two reasons would 
not weigh with me—the last would.” And in 
another letter on the same subject she says: “I 
anticipate general blame and no praise. And 
were my motive principle in writing a thirst for 
popularity, or were the chief check on my pen a 
dread of censure, I should withdraw these scenes— 
or, rather, I should never have written them. I 
will not say whether the considerations that really 
govern me are sound, or whether my convictions 
are just; but such as they are, to their influence 
I must yield submission. They forbid me to 
sacrifice truth to the fear of blame. I accept 
their prohibition.”” Such phrases as these, scat- 
tered through the letters, give us an insight into 
the independence, determination, and force of 
character which enabled this shy, unassuming 
little woman to give “ Jane Eyre ” and “ Villette” 
to the world. 


—The London “ Figaro” adds this new item 
to Whistleriana: “Ah! by the way,” said Mr. 
Frank Harris, “I was talking to that great genius 
Degas about you, Mr. Whistler. He remarked 
to me, ‘Hein! Whistlaire! He has talent.’ 
‘Talent!’ I exclaimed, ‘how can you talk of the 
greatest artist of the day in that way? You 
should remember that not only is he an incom- 
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parable etcher,a marvelous draughtsman, and 
prince among painters, but he is at the same tin 
the wittiest conversationalist, the most brillia 


epigrammatist, and the best company aliv 


‘Well, if he is all that,’ replied Degas with 
shrug, ‘ what a pity itis that he does not pai 
with his tongue!” 


Christian Instincts and Modem 


Doubt ' 


Readers of the Rev. A. H. Craufurd’s capi 
solution of “ Enigmas of the Spiritual Life” w 
welcome his new book, “Christian Instincts a 
Modern Doubt,” a book addressed to those w 
acknowledge the necessity of religion, and as wé 
the impossibility of accepting its conventio 
presentation. 
Throughout the book the word “ religion ” is ney 
used as a synonym for ecclesiasticism, and 
particular cases we find biting comment ¢ 
those peculiar and persistent forms of eccle 
asticism which have been inimical to the spr 
of Christianity. This is especially true in t 
last essay, which occupies the greater part of ti 
volume. The essay will repay any one’s card 
reading. Mr. Craufurd does not hesitate top 
his respects to those High Churchmen who belo 
to what he calls the high-and-dry party. \ 
matter if the leaders of the old High Church p: 
delivered Anglicans from a dreary slovenlines 
no matter if they lessened the loneliness of spit 
ual life and made religion in some ways ale 
dismal thing, their path lay between Rome a 
reason. They sought to vindicate for themsely 
the rights and privileges of apostolic successi 
“ They regarded.as quite essential to Christiri 
belief in their ludicrous fiction of baptismal ! 
generation, a fiction than which it would } 
difficult to find anything more palpably abv 
in all the various superstitions of Paganism 
Nor do the Broad Church people entirely escap 
“We have now no Thirlwall among the Bishop 
and no Stanley among the Deans... . Th 
Broad Church party appears to have becot 
much tamer and more torpid. It has f{ 
effective preachers, even in London, since ! 
secession of Mr. Stopford Brooke, though ™ 
Haweis and Canon Page Roberts still mit 
ter well to many of those who need a ratio 
religion; and we may hope that Dr. Mom 
will now again preach regularly.” Justice is do! 
to the Nonconformist conscience, but we hi 
also this clever touch: “It is being rapidly & 
cated, trained, rationalized, and mellowed. 
is emancipating itself from Phariseeism. I! 
discovering that Puritanism is not Christianil 
and that geniality of nature is not a mere we 
ness.” There is a great deal of this radical s 
of thing in the book, but a great deal more whi 

! Christian Instincts and Modern Doubt. By 


Rev. Alexander H. Craufurd, M.A. Thomas Whittaif 
New York. $1.50. 
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s subjective rather than objective and may be 
pore intimately applied by the individual seeker 
fter truth. 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head and under 
hat of Books Received include all received by The 
Dutlook during the week ending April 23. This weekly 
eport of current literature will be supplemented by 
ller reviews of the more important works.] 





RELIGIOUs AND THEOLOGICAL 


| The Lectures on Ecclesiastical History delivered 
ecently in Norwich Cathedral, England, have 
een collected by Dean Lefroy and published in 
compact volume. (Thomas Whittaker, New 
york.) We regret that these admirable lectures 
ere not printed in the chronological order indi- 
ated by their subjects. Nevertheless, the book 
ill be valuable to students of early church 
istory, Since it includes essays on the Fathers 
om Ignatius to Augustine, by such authorities 
s Professor Gwatkin, Robinson, and Ince, Bishop 
barry, Archdeacon Sinclair, and others. 

Dr. Albert Henry Newman, Professor of Church 
istory in McMaster University, Toronto, has 
ublished a book of peculiar significance to Bap- 
sts, and of not inconsiderable value to all theo- 
bgical students—A History of Anti-Pedobaptism. 
merican Baptist Publication Society, Philadel- 
hia.) The work is appropriately dedicated to the 
hancellor of McMaster University, and to the 
residents of Rochester, Newton, and Crozer The- 
logical Universities, since much of the material 
as delivered before the students of these institu- 
ons in the form of lectures. Dr. Newman’s ac- 
ount of the opposition to child-baptism from Gnos- 
¢ and Ebionitic times to those of Gainsborough 
md Scrooby contains much which will interest 
nd instruct the average reader, be he Baptist or 
on-Baptist.——The Dean of the Episcopal The- 
logical School at Cambridge, Mass., Dr. George 
lodges, tells us in the preface to his new volume 
f sermons that the first discourse has been 
reached forty times. It is a pleasure to feel 
hat so notable a discourse has already had such 
fluence. Its title is “ The Ground of Christian 
ettainty,” and it might take fit place alongside 
ow’s “Bampton Lectures” and other books 
hich have served good purpose in the depart- 
ent of Christian Evidences. The book’s title 
In This Present World (Thomas Whittaker, 
ew York), and it contains twenty sermons. Each 
worth reading more than once, and all are 
aracterized by the Dean's well-known breezy 
yle and practical point.——In paper, print, and 
nding Reconsiderations and Reinforcements, by 
he Rev. James Morris Whiton, Ph.D., is a model 
book*making. We reserve the volume for 
vem@ter notice. (Same publishers.) 
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and essays on Eastern matters. which treat of 
Oriental women, religions, slavery, and the muis- 
sionary question from the “ heathen’s ” view-point. 
The most instructive of these talks are those re- 
lating to the domestic life of the East, which the 
author had some special facilities for studying. 
Indeed, one wishes that the book gave more of 
its space to personal observation and less to the 
repetition of primary historical facts and unorigi- 
nal arguments. (J. Selwin Tait & Sons, New 
York.) 

The valuable historic series ‘“* Women of Colo- 
nial and Revolutionary Times,” published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, has been en- 
larged by the publication of Martha Washington, 
by Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. The preced- 
ing books of this series are “‘ Margaret Winthrop,” 
by Alice Morse Earle; “ Dolly Madison,” by 
Maud Wilder Goodwin; “ Eliza Pinckney,” by 
Harriott Harry Ravenel; “ Mercy Warren,” by 
Alice Brown. These volumes form a valuable 
contribution to the literature of the history of 
this Nation. Each writer has been painstaking 
in her investigations of private and state papers 
for information and has carefully edited it. 
This latest volume, though dealing with a char- 
acter and a period familiar to the general 
reader, contains much that has never been pub- 
lished, and places incidents in their right re- 
lation, bringing out in clear relief a noble woman- 
hood which must always hold a place in the 
affections of Americans. This book, as might be 
expected, presents the husband and wife in their 
home, social, and official relations. The destruc- 
tion of Martha Washington’s letters deprived her 
biographer of a source of information which has 
contributed greatly to the interest of the other 
biographies of this series. To atone for this 
lack the writer has given the historic background 
and the environment of the woman to whose 
character and charm the American people owe 
much of the grace and dignity of those first days 
of the Nation, when, without precedents to guide 
her, Martha Washington filled the position of 
“first lady of the land,” and won by her dignity 
respect from friend and foe. establishing social 
standards that guided the little republican court 
through its days of infancy. 

POEMS 

Echoes, by Josephine Curtis Woodbury, is a 
handsome volume, elaborately illustrated by Mr. 
Eric Pape with full-page drawings and perhaps 
overmuch ornament. Two orthree of the poems 
have enough of simplicity and true feeling to 
make them worthy of print; most are crude and 
immature. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

A dainty little volume which Messrs. Cope- 
land & Day (Boston) have just put out, Lyrics 
by John B. Tabb, contains verse which has very 
little in common with the average verse-writing. 
Father Tabb has not only a very delicate touch, 
but he has also a very original fancy. He gives 
us the unobvious aspect of things; he makes us 
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feel their hidden charm. His talent does not 
strike one as robust, virile, and creative on a 
great scale, but as gentle, penetrating, and search- 
ing. Ina multitude of poems so short that they 
are, for the most part, made up of single verses, 
Father Tabb flashes the light of the imagination 
here and there into the depths of nature and of 
life. He has a fine subtlety of imagination which 
charms, illumines, and sometimes perplexes. 
This quality must be felt in order to be under- 
stood or appreciated, and the best service a 
reviewer can render to the reader of The Outlook 
who has not fallen upon work from Father Tabb’s 
hand is to bring before him two or three selections 
made almost at random from this little book : 
TRANSFIGURED 
Throughout the livelong summer day 
The Leaf and twin-born Shadow play 
Till Leaf to Shadow fade ; 
Then, hidden for a season brief, 
They dream, till Shadow turn to Leaf 
As Leaf was turned to Shade. 
ILLUSION 
As yonder circling heavens define 
The limits of the sea, 
And Death on Time’s horizon-line 
Shuts out Eternity ; 
So, while in banishment apart 
Our widowed lives appear, 
Still holds each love-encompassed heart 
The center of the sphere. 
SELECTION 
Among the trees, O God, 
Is there not one 
That with unrivaled love 
Thou look’st upon ? 


And of all blesséd birds, 
Hath not thy Love 

Found for its fittest mate 
The homing dove? 


Or, ’mid the flame of flowers 
That light the land, 

Doth not the lily first 
Before thee stand? 


So says my soul, O God, 
The type of thee: 

“ In each lite-circle, ove 
Was made for me.” 


NOVELS AND TALES 


It is quite a long time since Mr. Stockton has 
given us a volume of short stories, and A Story- 
teller’s Pack is, for that reason among others, 
more than welcome. It contains ten short stories, 
with a little introduction, and these stories are, 
for the most part, in Mr. Stockton’s characteristic 
vein. To say that they are of uneven excellence 
is hardly a criticism, because it is quite impossible 
for a man whose gift is so characteristic and so 
peculiar as is Mr. Stockton’s to attain perfect suc- 
cess with every stroke of the pen. Mr. Stockton 
sometimes fails and fails lamentably, but so does 
every other humorous writer; on the other hand, 
Mr. Stockton often succeeds, and his successes 
are quite inimitable. His gift is one of the most 
characteristic which has yet appeared in our lit- 
erature. The fact that it is humorous and light 
must not make us oblivious of its original quality. 


The Outlook 


This volume is very handsomely made, with 


and a very taking cover. 
Sons, New York.) 


of the first story, and the closing of the last 
brings the child again into prominence. Courage 


and cowardice, vice and morality, generosity ani 
Fin the Mi 


selfishness, are given surnames, and are the char. 
acters in the books playing appropriate parts in 
the mining camp civilization. A story that 
makes poverty attractive performs a_ mission, 
Doctor Luttrell’s First Patient, by Rosa Nouchette 
Carey (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia), 
describes a young physician and his brave, lovin 
wife. The first patient comes just at the tim 
when poverty becomes unbearable. The stoy 
does not equal “ Not Like Other Girls.” 

A Singer's Heart, by Anna Farquhar, is dedi- 
cated to the art of singing. The heroine waves 
between love and that art, and after bitter exper: 
ence returns to the operatic stage with her voice 
purified by sorrow. The style is excessive 
and the substance of the story commonplace 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


ESSAYS, ETC. 

Elizabeth R. Chapman, in Marriage Question 
in Modern Fiction and Other Essays on Kindri 
Subjects, writes soberly, moderately, and often 
acutely. One need not in every point agree with 
her to find much in these friendly and quiet talks 
to admire, and more to set one thinking. Almost 
avowedly these essays are sent out as an antidote 
to “The Woman Who Did” style of literature, 
and the analysis of the typical women of Grant 
Allen, Frankfort Moore, Mrs. Mona Caird, and 
other “hill-top ” novelists is both clever and fait 
The author’s own general position is thus er 
pressed in the preface: 

I believe in the Woman-movement. Not in the exag- 
gerations and aberrations of a small minority ot impa 
tient and ill-balanced minds, but in the reasonabk 
claims and aspirations of the mass of thinking women. 
I believe that these have been obscured to a rather sett 
ous extent of late by the interminable flood of gaseou' 
chatter to which the invention of a journalistic mytt 
known as the “ New Woman” has given rise, and tha 
it has become necessary sharply to emphasize the dis 
tinction between this phantom and the real reformer ati 
friend of her sex and of humanity whom I would call tht 
“Best Woman.” 


The chapters on Divorce and “ The Indissolubi: 
ity of Marriage” present in a strong way tht 
argument against looseness in divorce lav 
The author goes so far as to say, “ Separatiot 
should, I think, be made easier, whereas divortt 
with liberty of remarriage, so far from being 
made easier, should, as soon as opinion is ripe for 


it, be abolished.” (John Lane, New York.) 


EDUCATIONAL 


Numerical Problems in Plane Geometry, by Mr 
J. G. Estill, of the Hotchkiss School, Lakevilé 
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Conn. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York), is 
a small but valuable volume. Its existence is 
amply justified by the fact that, a year ago, Har- 
yard, Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Columbia, 
and Cornell voted unanimously to recommend 
the dropping of arithmetic from entrance exam- 

ination, and that a knowledge of the metric sys- 

tem and the ability to solve numerical problems 
in plane geometry be required instead. 

Dr. O. J. Thatcher has abridged the “ Europe 

in the Middle Ages,” prepared by Dr. Schwill 

and himself, and the title of the smaller book is 

A Short History of Medieval Europe. (Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, New York.) It is a good book 

either for schools or for the general reader. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The President of the King’s Daughters, Mrs. 
Margaret Bottome, has written a light account of 
her journey to the Holy Land, under the title of 
A Sunshine Trip: Glimpses of: the Orient. (Ed- 
ward Arnold, New York.) 

The Street Railway System of Philadelphia: 
Its History and Present Conditions, by Frederic 
W. Speirs, Ph.D., Professor of Economics and 
History in Drexel Institute, is a volume of ex- 
ceptional interest and importance. Few distinctly 
national questions are of such national concern 
as the local questions here discussed. Philadel- 
phia’s experiences are in their main outlines the 
experiences of every American city, and to have 
them presented in a graphic style, with scholarly 
thoroughness and with a judicial temper, is a 
boon to municipal reformers all over the country. 
(The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md.) 























































Literary Notes 


—It is rumored that there is to be a memoir of 
the late Coventry Patmore, and that its prepara- 
tion has been intrusted to one of his oldest 
friends. 


—We learn that Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
the young negro poet, is writing a novel. Mr. 
Dunbar is at present giving readings from his 
verses in England. 

—Parkman’s “Conspiracy of Pontiac” is an- 
other work which has been worthily distinguished 
bythe favor of the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Instruction of the Blind, and the book will 
shortly be printed in raised letters. 


—The London “Saturday Review” says that 
the political diary of the late John Bright may, in 
large part, be published. It ought to have much 
biographical and historical value. The work is 
how being edited by the great statesman’s eldest 
son. 

_—In a recent number of the “ Pall Mail Maga- 
ane” Mr. Quiller-Couch told the following tale: 

Real life is always going on; but novels are superior 
‘oreal life in other respects, and in this, that they come 
‘oan end—as a rule, at least. I have, indeed, heard of a 
living novelist who undertook to write a serial for a 
Magazine at £— per thousand words, and gave thorough 
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satisfaction, until the editor (wishing to secure a suc- 
cessor in good time) wrote to ask at what date the story 
would probably be concluded. “ Sir,” was the reply, 
“I am entirely content with your terms: so well con- 
tent, indeed, that, since our agreement says nothing on 
the point, I propose zever to terminate my story.” 


—The New York “ Evening Post ” says that 


The retirement of Sir G.O. Trevelyan from Parlia- 
ment, on the score of ill health, has served to raise the 
question how much a man’s political career is helped or 
hindered by his being a man of letters. Distinguished 
literary talents have been steadily in the House of Com- 
mons for the past hundred years, from Burke to Macau- 
lay and John Morley. The House to-day contains (to 
speak only of the names that jump into one’s mind) 
writers as well known as Mr. Lecky, Professor Jebb, 
Augustine Birrell, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Curzon, 
Justin McCarthy. But the literary character and the 
political character usually struggle for supremacy, and 
one or the other goes down. Burke was greater as a 
writer than as a statesman, though by no means so in- 
ferior in the latter capacity as is often said. Macaulay’s 
Parliamentary career was a success, yet it is the Macau- 
lay of letters, not of the Commons, who lives and will 
live. On the other hand, all Mr. Gladstone’s contribu- 
tions to literature go for nothing beside his eminence as 
an orator and public man. John Morley comes nearer 
than almost any of them to blending the two characters 
happily. He has grown amazingly in strength as a 
Parliamentary speaker, and, most surprising of all, as a 
popular orator, but he has not thereby sacrificed any- 
thing of his literary insight and finish. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that his experience is exceptional. 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Newman, Albert H., D.D. A History of Anti-Pedo- 
baptism. $2. 
McKean gy | Field. Ruth the Gleaner. 25 cts. 
Riddle, ~? W. Systematic Giving. 5 cts. 
OPELAND & DAY, BOSTON 
Tabb, John B. Lyrics. $l. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., pow YORK 
France, Lewis B. Pine Valley. $1.25 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Mason, L. W., J. M. McLaughlin, G. A. Veazie, W. W. 
Gilchrist, ‘and N. H. Dole.’ Third and Fourth 
Readers in the Educational Music Course. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, BALTIMORE 
Speirs, Frederic W. The Street Railway System of 
Philadelphia. $1. 
JOHN LANE, NEW YORK 
Chapman, Elizabeth Rachel. Marriage Questions in 
fodern Fiction and Other Essays on Kindred Sub- 
jects. $1.50 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Carey, Rosa Nouchette. Doctor Luttrell’s First Pa- 
ee $1.25. 
NG a, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
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f’COY & CALVIN, MEADVILLE 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
Woodbury, > Jomphine Curtis. Echoes. 


Eric Pape 
ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON 
Pn Anna. A Singer’ s Heart. $1.25. 
RLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Thatcher, “Oliver 3 sg A Short History of Me- 
dizval Europe. $1.2 
Wharton, Anne H. ertha Washington. 
Colonial and wes Times.) e he 
Stockton, Frank R. A Story-Teller’s Pack. $1.50. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Hodges, George. In This Present World. $l. 
Whiton, James M. Reconsiderations and Reinforce- 
ments. 50 cts. 
J. SELWIN TAIT & SONS, NEW YORK 
a Mrs. Clapham. A Key to the Orient. 
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Lectures on Ecclesiastical eer. With Preface by 
the Dean of Norwich. $2.25 
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Ian Maclaren’s Heresy 

It has all ended just as we predicted it would. 
English and Scotch Presbyterianism is very dif- 
ferent from American. The editor of the “ British 
Weekly” said that if the charge against Dr. 
Watson ever came before the Presbytery it would 
know how to deal with it. He has been proved 
to becorrect. The same kind of a man that the ma- 
jority of American Presbyterians would, not long 
since, have convicted of heresy—the finest, ablest, 
and most Christian’ preacher in all their fellow- 
ship—the English Presbyterians have refused to 
consider a heretic. A telegram from London, 
dated April 28, says that at the meeting of the 
Presbyterian Synod held that day at Sunder- 
land “ the Business Committee decided to reject 
the petition containing a charge of heresy which 
had been presented against the Rev. Dr. John 
Watson. The only way in which the petitioners 
can now revive the matter is by moving an amend- 
ment to the Committee’s report.” The dispatch 
adds: “But such an amendment would have 
little chance of adoption.” A second dispatch 
confirmed the first. The Presbytery formally re- 
jected the petition containing charges of heresy 
by a vote of twelve to one. It is said that strong 
feeling was shown. The petitioners, by way of 
explanation, said that they desired to avoid a 
repetition of the disaster which overtook the 
Church at the time of the Unitarian defection, 
and that all they desired was that Dr. Watson 
himself should assert the soundness of his posi- 
tion. The Synod, however, refused even to call 
on him for an explanation. That is perhaps the 
most significant fact of all. The case is settled, 
as nearly as can be learned, without a word from 
him, and the vote was as nearly unanimous as it 
could be without being entirely so. This is 
probably the last that we shall hear of the heresy 
of John Watson. That his teaching is not old- 
time Calvinism every one knows ; but, then, Eng- 
lish and Scotch Presbyterianism is not old-time 
Calvinism. It retains all the strength of the 
ancient system, but is shot through and through 
with gleams of a light which has come from “ the 
return to Christ.” There are among English and 
Scotch Presbyterians a few who represent the 
pastage. Now and then they swoop down like 
the Highlanders of old upon those who are too 
busy with the practical work of the present time 
to revive controversies which were long since 
dead and ought long since to have been buried. 
It is intimated in the English papers that the in- 
spiration of the movement against Dr. Watson 
came from thiscountry. It would not be surpris- 
ing, in view of the many articles which have ap- 
peared in our papers. But, wherever the move- 
ment started, it has reached the only end that was 
= English Presbyterians. We will 


continue to read the “ Bonnie Brier-Bush ” and 
the “ Mind of the Master” in the consciousness 
that their author has behind him the confidence 
not only of his own Church and denomination, 
but of nearly all his Christian brethren in his own 
country. 


Professor Harnack’s Seminary 

As is well known, Professor Adolph Harnack 
is a Professor of Church History in the Univer. 
sity of Berlin, Germany. In addition to his nine 
lectures a week this Professar conducts a seni- 
nary, which is a weekly gathering of about forty 
students, most of whom attend one or more of 
his courses of lectures. The room in which the 
class meets is furnished with two long tables with 
chairs arranged around them, and three or four 
reference libraries for the use of the students. 
Each member of the class has a copy of the book 
being read. Dunng the winter term of 1895-6 
the “ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles ” and the 
six books of Eusebius’s “ History of the Church” 
were read. The lesson begins with a brief review 
of the preceding lesson by the secretary, and 
comments by the Professor. Then follows a 
thorough translation and study of the text, the 
chief points being brought out and explained by 
means of questions and conversation. The teacher 


frequently and in vanous ways repeats the main 


thoughts of the lessons. “ He uses comparisons 
and illustrations, analyses and summaries, and 
very often short, sharp definitions. As a result 
of this method of instruction one may grasp the 
main points of the explanations though he im- 
perfectly understands long, complex German sen- 
tences.” Private work is assigned to those who 
desire to pursue special investigations. The 
results of these investigations are handed to 
Professor Harnack ; brought by him to the class; 
a brief analysis given, and suggestions made in 
the presence of the entire class. The session 
continues for nearly two hours. There is also 
one hour in the week when the student may come 
in contact with the Professor at his residence. 
“ Underneath the routine drill of the class-room 
one soon begins to feel, not only the breadth of 
research and intelligence, but also the reverent 
spirit and purpose which characterize the Profes- 
sor. His aim is not simply to furnish data; he 
is an advocate, and an intensely earnest one, of 
Protestant Christianity.” At the opening of the 
winter term he delivered an address on “ Chris: 
tianity and History.” In it his tribute to the 
place of Christ in history, and his testimony to 
His power to save from sin and despair, are 
perfectly clear. In Dr. Harnack’s thought the 
Church is not simply a society belonging to met. 
He says: “In every Christian Christ dwells. The 
Church is Christ’s bride.” The writer in the 
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“Christian Advocate,” the Rev. W. S. Manship, 
from whom we have quoted, says: “ No one who 
comes in contact with this teacher can fail to ap- 
preciate his sympathetic and businesslike meth- 
ods of instruction, his careful researches into the 
history of the Christian Church, and his earnest, 
brilliant advocacy of those truths which faith and 
reason have brought home to his soul.” Any 
student paying for admission to the lectures, and 
gaining permission of the Professor, is admitted 
to the seminary without charge. An American 
student attending the lectures may be admitted 
to the seminary first as a guest; and afterward, 
when he has a fuller knowledge of the language, 
may be admitted as a member. 


Christianity and Buddhism 

That was a fine and almost unique evening at 
the Outlook Club in Montclair, N. J.,on April 23, 
when the teachings of Buddhism were presented 
by Dharmapala, the Buddhist monk from Ceylon 
who made so profound an impression at the Par- 
liament of Religions, and the teachings of Chris- 
tianity by Professor George Palmer, of Harvard 
University. Dharmapala, with a beautiful spirit 
and reverent earnestness, expounded the teachings 
of Buddha. He insisted that if we would know 
what Buddhism is we must get away from those 
who have criticised it, and go back to the words of 
the great master himself. For an hour and more 
he explained those teachings. His manner was so 
courteous and his spirit so fine that no one could 
doubt the spiritual power and earnestness of the 
man. When at the last he said that he did not 
come to attack our religion, but could not help 
expressing his mind concerning the terrible suffer- 
ings of the animal world, and declared that such 
sights as are witnessed at the stockyards in 
Chicago are a disgrace to civilization, and would 
not be tolerated in a Buddhist country, the audi- 
ence manifested its approval in a round of the 
heartiest applause. Professor Palmer presented 
in contrast the Christian interpretation of religion 
and the universe. There was no controversy, only 
acontrasted presentation of theisalient truths of the 
two religions. The address of Professor Palmer 
was one of the finest and lottiest utterances on a 
religious and philosophical theme to which we 
have ever been permitted to listen. Indeed, it is 
doubtful if any Enghsh-speaking scholar, with the 
possible exception of Principal Fairbai:n, could 
have treated the theme with such discrimination 
and yet depth of thought as was manifested by 
Professor Palmer. He first showed the points in 
which Buddhism and Christianity agree, and then 
those in which they differ, making plain the fact 
that the divergence often comes in the line of 
emphasis rather than of affirmation, and yet 
that the change of emphasis leads to wide sepa- 
ration. If certain circles in Boston and else- 
where, after listening to the exponents of the 
ethnic religions, would only secure the services of 
such aman as Professor Palmer, not to contro- 
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vert but to place side by side the teachings of 
Christ, there would be much light let into many 
dark places. 


Plymouth’s Semi-Centennial 


Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, will celebrate 
this year the semi-centennial of its organization 
and of the call and settlement of Henry Ward 
Beecher, its first pastor. The first meeting, out 
of which Plymouth Church grew, was one which 
a few gentlemen held at the house of Henry 
C. Bowen on Saturday evening, May 8, 1847. 
On Friday evening, May 7, the prayer-meeting 
will be devoted to reminiscences by various lay 
members of the church. On the 16th of May 
Mr. Beecher preached his first sermon in Brook- 
lyn before Plymouth Church was organized. He 
was invited, however, to preach the sermon by 
some of the gentlemen who subsequently organ- 
ized the church and were instrumental in extend- 
ing the call to him. On the 16th of May this 
year, which also falls on a Sunday, this day will be 
recognized by historical sermons in Plymouth 
Church—in the morning by the pastor, the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott; in the evening by Dr. A. H. 
Bradford, of Montclair. The principal recogni- 
tion services, however, will be held in the fall in 
connection with two anniversaries : one, October 
10, when Mr. Beecher preached his first sermon 
after he had accepted the call; and one Novem- 
ber 16, when he was publicly installed over the 
church. The arrangements for these services have 
not yet been completed. 


Forward Movement in Chicago 


A new movement has been started in Chicago 
with the object of combining the more popular 
idea of the social settlement with a more distinctly 
religious purpose. The promoters think that the 
ordinary mission among the poor has proved 
more or less of a failure, and believe that the 
social settlement which has no other purpose than 


social benefit must fail. They therefore propose 
to unite the social settlement with the religious 
work of the mission. If we had any criticism to 
offer on this proposition, it would be on the 
assumption that the social settlement is always, 
or even generally, without a distinct religious 
purpose. In London, the Mansfield House, 
Browning Hall, Oxford House, Bermondsey, and 
others are all conducted along distinctly religious 
lines. They are not evangelistic in the ordinary 
sense, but the motive is recognized as religious. 
The same is true of many of the more prominent 
settlements in this country. They aim to supple- 
ment the work of the church rather than to an- 
tagonize it. As illustrations of settlements with 
this spirit we may mention the Andover House 
in Boston, the Chicago Commons, and the Whit- 
tier Ifouse in Jersey City. That all such work to 
be efficient must have behind it a religious princi- 
ple and purpose, we have no doubt. The field 
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occupied by this new movement in Chicago lies 
west of the Chicago River, and contains about a 
half square mile of great spiritual and temporal 
desolation. In the district there are few influ- 
ences for good, and these are altogether inadequate 
for the need. This forward movement plans to 
have three social settlements in the district: one 
to be known as the Epworth House, in charge of 
a board composed entirely of members of the Ep- 
worth League ; another to be called the Endeavor 
House, to be under the control of a committee 
appointed by the Endeavor Society; and another 
which aims to be related to the public school. It 
is hoped that, in addition, a “ Forward Movement 
Auditorium ” may be erected in a central locality, 
to be open from early morning until late at night, 
which shall aim to minister to all the wants of the 
district in which it is located. The object is 
good, and the city large enough for many such 
additions to the force already at work in the 
cause of humanity. 


The Home Missionary Debt 


The Executive Committee of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society is again facing a 
great crisis. It has been more successful in meeting 
its obligations than almost any other similar so- 
ciety, but it is beginning to feel a serious burden. 
Its receipts from gifts and from legacies have 
fallen off in the total during the last year more 
than $150,000. Thus far there has been no suf- 
fering caused among the missionaries, because the 
Committee has been able to borrow money at the 
banks. The Committee now is seriously ham- 
pered, and before long the missionaries must suf- 
fer. If it be said that the expenses of administra- 
tion are too great, the reply is that they have been 
cut down in the estimates for the current year by 
more than $20,000, while the estimates for the field 
were reduced by $53,000. The difficulty is not in 
the expense of administration ; it is in the falling 
off of receipts. This condition of things cannot 
continue, and it ought not to be allowed to con- 
tinue. Many reasons may be given for the decline 
in receipts ; probably they are all summed up in 
the words “ hard times.” We do not believe that 
much, if any, fault can be found with the expense 
of administration, or with the planting of churches 
where they are not needed. This Society has 
been singularly careful about aiding merely de- 
nominational movements. The knowledge of 
the facts ought to elicit an immediate response 
from the churches. 


A New Church in Minneapolis 


The Westminster Presbyterian Church in 
Minneapolis is one of the strongest of the de- 
nomination in the Northwest. Its pastor is the 
Rev. Pleasant Hunter, D.D. His predecessor 
was the Rev. D. J. Burrell, D.D., now of the 
Marble Collegiate Church in New York. Some 
time ago the edifice of the Westminster Church 
was burned, and a new one has now been erected. 
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The auditorium will seat about fifteen hundred, 
and the chapel, with its adjoining rooms and gal. 
leries, will seat nearly fourteen hundred. The 
building is complete in every respect, and is an 
example of beautiful architecture. The church 
is an important one, numbering nearly sixteen 
hundred members. The pastor and people are 
to be congratulated on their new home, and the 
beautiful city on another addition to its already 
long list of beautiful churches. 


The Rev. George H. Wells, D.D. 


Speaking of affairs in Minneapolis reminds us 
of another exceptionally strong church in that 
city, of which the Rev. David N. Beach, D.D, 
recently of Cambridge, is now the pastor. His 
predecessor was the Rev. George H. Wells, D.D., 
who was recently killed by accident near the city 
of Milwaukee. Dr. Wells was a man of singular 
eloquence, as all can attest who have heard him 
on great occasions, either in Montreal, where he 
was formerly settled, or in Minneapolis, where his 
ministry ended. His oration at the meeting of 
the National Society of Christian Endeavor in 
Minneapolis was a singular triumph of oratory; 
and his welcome to the National Congregational 
Council, which met in his church soon after his 
acceptance of its pastorate, will never be forgot: 
ten by those who heard it. A fine, earnest, 
princely spirit was his, and he will long be re- 
membered among the churches and by all who 
had the privilege of his acquaintance. Had he 
lived, a still larger influence must have attended 
his already fruitful ministry. 


Notes 


We have received several communications from per- 
sons who have read the extremely interesting article 
of Mrs. Ballington Booth in a recent number of The 
Outlook, asking for her address. Letters to her should 
be addressed to the Headquarters of The Volunteers, } 
Union Square, New York City. 

On Sunday morning, May 2, sixty-three persons united 
with Plymouth Church, forty-one on confession of their 
faith. On Sunday evening a meeting on behalf of the 
George Junior Republic was held, addressed by Messrs. 
George, Jacob Smith, Hunt, and Seitz. This first meet- 
ing in any church in behalf of this cause, it is hoped, will 
be followed by other church meetings in different parts 
of the State. 


A few weeks ago we mentioned “The Polished 
Arrow,” edited by the Rev. F. J. Goodwin, of Glen 
Ridge, N. J., as an almost ideal parish paper. Sine 
then a similar paper published by the Brick Church in 
Rochester, N. Y., called “ Brick Church Life,” has 
come to our notice. It is more elaborate than “ The 
Polished Arrow,” and beautifully illustrated. Such 
papers cannot fail to do good in the churches. 


The American Guild of Organists gives its third 
Public Service in the New York Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Brooklyn this week. The musica! 
part of the service, which conforms to the liturgy of the 
Guild, is of the usual high quality of these services. 
The address is by the Rev. Lyman Abbott. The Guild 
deserves the cordial support of all those who desire t? 
improve the standards of church worship ; full informs 
tion concerning its object and organization may be ob 
tained by applying to the Secretary, Dr. Henry G. Hat 
chett, 136 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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From Colorado 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

As it is evident that much has been said in 
criticism of the article by Priscilla Leonard on 
“Woman’s Suffrage in Colorado,” I feel impelled, 
as a Colorado woman and a representative of 
many who share my views on this subject, to dis- 
sent from the critics. Barring a few slight errors 
in fact, which did not essentially affect the argu- 
ment, I believe it presented truthfully, and in a 
spirit exceptionally fair, the result of the experi- 
ment as thus far'shown in Colorado. Itis a mis- 
take to suppose that a large majority of the 
women in this State are now enthusiastic believers 
in woman suffrage. I do not know ozs who was 
opposed to it before its adoption—and the num- 
ber included very many intelligent and conscien- 
tious women, unfortunately for the most part 
silent—who has reversed her judgment as to its 
advisability in the last three years, while I know 
many, who at that time favored the movement, 
who now say openly that they regard participa- 

























































































































































tion in politics as a burdensome and uncongenial 
rest, @ duty, with no compensating advantage to the sex 
€ Te HM or the State. 
1 who A lady correspondent for a prominent New 
ad he York daily, summing up her observations after 
ended @ ¢lection last November, says: “ Of the thirty-five 
women with whom I talked in the hill districts ” 
(the most intelligent part of Denver), “twenty 
were directly against woman suffrage. Of the 
om per H other fifteen, ten were enthusiastic supporters ; 
the others were undecided.” 
- should CHARLOTTE M. VAILE. 
teers, 4 Denver, Colo. 
s united a z 
of their What is a Christian? 
Mt of the Hl 7% the Editors of The Outlook: 
Messrs. ° ° : : 
st meet For once I am disappointed in an Outlook edi- 
ped, will J torial. It is that in last week’s issue, entitled 
ent parts Wi “What is a Christian?” And I speak of my 
Polishel disappointment, not because that has any im- 
of Glen Mm Portance, nor in a carping spirit, but because the 
r. Since # question is one that seems to be in so desperate 
hurch i need of a clear answer. Nearly the whole of the 
ife, bs answer you give to this question has to do with 
“Such Christian belief, although you say, toward the 








tnd, as one would expect you to say, “ This only 
makes him a Christian believer; it does not make 
him a Christian.” In the first part of the article 
you go even so far as to say of the belief “ that 
there is a great historic fact, and in that historic 
fact there has been a special and further revela- 
tion of God :” “ This is Christianity.” Yet in the 
last part you say: “A Christian believer . . . is 
@ Christian only as he follows this Christ . . . in 
the service and sacrifice of love, . . . and this he 


















































Correspondence 


may do without any theory at all.” 


Once more: 
“A man may be a good man and not a Chris- 


tian” (e.g.,a good Jew). Yet: “It is the Christ 
life which makes him a Christian.” 

All this seems to me to illustrate the impossi- 
bility of attaching any particular intellectual con- 
tent whatever to the Christian life, as a form 
essential to it. We cannot answer the question 
“ What is a Christian ?” clearly if, after refusing 
to draw the definitive line of essential Christian- 
ity. at the belief that Jesus was the “Second Per- 
son of the Trinity in a human body,” we attempt 
to draw it at the belief in “a great historic fact in 
which there has been a special revelation of God.” 
The second statement may contain much more 
truth than the first (so some of us believe); it 
may be far more conducive to Christlikeness; 
but both are intellectual conclusions, the one 
called psychological, the other historical. In- 
deed, the historical fact, if it is to be worth any- 
thing at all religiously, involves philosophy, as 
your further definition of it as “the coming of 
Infinity into finite form” shows. Yet on what 
ground shall we say, “So much philosophy in 
the essential make-up of a Christian, but no 
more”? 

Belief has, of course, a tremendous influence 
over life. And we know that certain truths have 
been mighty in the building up of holy character 
But we have no certain data to show us just what 
beliefs are essential causes of a given total effect 
in life. Would it not be better, therefore, to call 
a tree by its fruits rather than by any account 
that could be given of its culture? Would it not 
promote the genuine Christianity we so much 
need, if we should refuse the name Christian to 
the merely intellectual believer, whether dogmatic 
or historic, and apply it to godly humanity 
wherever found ? 

In a word, it seems to me we must choose be- 
tween two positions: Either we must still claim 
that Christianity is essentially a philosophy of re- 
ligion, z.e.,a theology; and then we may say he 
is a Christian who believes that the Second Per- 
son of the Trinity once dwelt in a human body ; 
or, he is a Christian who believes that “ Infinity 
has come into finite form ;” or, he is a Christian 
who believes that the four Gospels as they stand 
are historic; or we may apply any other intel- 
lectual standard we think important. And then 
we must use the word Christianity in its doctrinal 
sense, and say a godly Jew or Buddhist is not 
really a Christian, because he does not call him- 
self one. Orelse we must cling, through thick 
and thin, to the position that Christianity is es- 
sentially religion itself, the life of God in the soul 
of man; and then we must say he is a Christian 
who, whether he calls himself so or not, ——- 

1 
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expressing in character the Christ life. Where 
such a man is, there is the really good—there is 
the Christian. 

Men have only lately been learning that no 
church is equivalent to the kingdom of Christ. 
Ought they not, at the same time, to learn that 
the kingdom of Christ and the kingdom of God 
are not two realities, but one? that a Christian 
and a Christian believer, in the Bible sense, are 
not of two classes of men, as your editorial im- 
plies, but one and the same? The mark of the 
true believer is not in his historical knowledge 
any more than in his psychological knowledge, 
but in himself. Am I not right? 

G. H. B. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/t is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
wriler’'s name and address. 

In your editorial ‘* The Churches and Ethical Cul- 
ture,” April 17, you say, “ Out of this ethical interest 
{in the early Church] grew the primitive confession of 
faith known to us as the Apostles’ Creed.” Comparing 
Ian Maclaren’s life-creed with the Apostles’ symbol, I 
am impressed with the difference between the two. Dr. 
Watson’s creed is indeed ethical. Every sentence of it 
can be translated into lite. But the Apostles’ Creed is 
an intellectual declaration concerning certain historical 
and philosophical matters. With the exception of two 
or three phrases, I find the statements in this creed ut- 
terly meaningless if I try to translate them into life. Is, 
then, the Apostles’ Creed an outgrowth of ethical inter- 
est, as you have stated? Kindly answer the following 
questions: 1. Was not this primitive confession of faith 
framed to exclude the Gnostics from the Catholic com- 
munion? 2. Did not this creed appear as a part of the 
hierarchical ideal of the Church which became estab- 
lished before the end of the second century? 3. Is not 
this creed a test of orthodoxy rather than of character? 
4. If so, can it be truly called an ethical creed ? 

G. B.S. 

We dealt with the subject historically, and our 
correspondent does not. Hence the difference 
of view. Of course, if the Apostles’ Creed is 
taken apart from the ethical faith out of which it 
grew, it may be regarded as mainly a series of his- 
torical propositions. Yet even so it is difficult to 
regard it otherwise than a confessional response to 
Jesus’s precept, ‘‘ Believe in God and believe in 
me” (John xiv., 1, R. V., margin). Primitive 
Christianity was called “ the Way” (Acts ix., 2; 
xix., 9; xxii., 4). It was a way of life, whose 
ethical rule was the imitation of Christ. Conse- 
quently, a summary of the main facts concerning 
Jesus, as “the author and perfecter*’ of a sav- 
ing faith, had originally a positive ethical value, 
and may have it still. But to keep this in view 
some such expository addition as Ian Maclaren’s 
“life-creed” is most helpful. In reply to the 
questions: 1. No; nor was it “framed” at all. 
lt grew by additions and modifications for six 
centuries. See the chronological table of these 
in Schaff’s “ Cree2s of Christendom.” The body 
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of it, however, was the staple of the Apostles’ 
preaching; hence the name. 2. No; the article 


on the Church dates no earlier than Cyprian, in 
the middle of the third century. 3. It is not a 
Trinitarian creed, and hence can hardly be made 
a test of orthodoxy. 4. Answered above. 


1. In a Congregational church can a member rightly 
and properly withdraw voluntarily from membership, 
by giving notice to the church of his intention so to do, 
without incurring censure? 2. Is it,in your judgment, 
wise and right for.a Congregational church to suggest 
such voluntary withdrawal, where it might be done 
without friction, on the part of members whose conduct 
has not been such as to warrant any formal charge of 
wrong-doing, except that of continued absence from 
worship, uselessness, and ill-credit to the church? In 
the cases I have in mind (this, by the way, is not a 
church quarrel I am asking you to settle!) all has been 
done, so far as known, to secure renewed faithfulness to 
covenant obligations, without any good result. The 
church roll has for years been clogged with the names 
of persons, most of whom joined the church in revival 
times that proved fruitful of harm as well as good; and 
yet, to discipline these members by “ withdrawal of 
watch and care,” or something of that sort, would prob- 
ably do more injury to Christ’s cause than good. In 
such cases, is there anything wrong or “ disorderly ” in 
a conference between representatives of the church and 
the nominal members, with a view to the removal of 
their names from the membership, by their own request? 

A CONGREGATIONAL PASTOR. 


1. In our judgment, the rules of each church 
should permit this. If they do not, they should 
be suitably amended. 2. Yes, in case persuasion 
and remonstrance prove unavailing ; unless it is 
practicable to secure the desired result by the 
automatic operation of a rule concerning absen- 
tees. This is preferable. Cases not coming under 
such a rule must be settled each on its merits, 
according to the rule of choosing the lesser evil. 
There are cases where your final suggestion might 
very properly be made. 


1. What is forgiveness, or what does God do for us 
when he forgives us? Does he remit some penalty due 
that would, unforgiven, be inflicted in the world to 
come? or do we simply have the break in our com- 
munion with Him repaired, the joy of salvation re 
stored, or what? 2. Do we, in hell, suffer directly for 
deeds done here, or do we there sin and suffer the 
natural consequences of our deeds? In other words, is 
there any penalty anywhere but natural consequences? 

P. M.S. 

1. God does what the father did in the parable 
of the prodigal. He receives us back into right 
personal relations with himself. He does not 
interfere at all with the natural consequences of 
our past deeds, but gives us power through our 
filial faith so to deal with these consequences as 
to overcome evil with gcod. 2. The consequences 
of breaking human law are statutory, imposed by 
one act of will and inflicted by another act. 
The consequences of breakiag divine law are 
involved in the nature of things, and operate 
automatically. Not sooner does fire begin to 
burn the flesh that touches it than the shadow 
of spiritual death begins to fall on the first de 
parture of the spirit from God. And so we read, 
“In the day thou eatest thou shalt die.” Se 
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these questions discussed at length in “The 




































































































































































































































































‘le Divine Satisfaction,” supplied by The Outlook. 
” Is there anything better for systematic Bible study in 
a the Sunday-school than the Blakeslee or Bible Union 
de Lessons? What would you recommend for Bible- 
class study along liberal historical and literary lines? 
Where can one get the Blakeslee and other lessons ? 
tty E H. G. M. 
rip, For the Blakeslee Lessons address the Blakes- 
do, lee Union for Bible Study, Bromfield Street, 
a Boston. March 6 we gave on page 707 an ac- 
one count of another series of great merit, used in the 
luct Woodward Avenue Congregational Church, De- 
e of troit, prepared by the Rev. H. P. DeForest, the 
as pastor. Which of these is preferable for you 
ota [— can be best determined by your sending for copies 
been and comparing them. We know of nothing © 
na better than these two. Other courses can be had 
umes of the Sunday-School Union, Philadelphia, and 
vival of the denominational publishing houses in the 
Bye ; principal cities. 
prob- Has there been any publication in book form of the 
; In words of Christ, edited so as to make a consecutive, 
c= chronological] narrative without repetitions ? 
1 and J. M.C. 
tot ' Such a book is “ The Great Discourse,” pub- 
OR. _ lished by the A. D. F. Randolph Company, New 
vurch & York. 
ould I forward to you the poem,“ God’s Best,” asked for 
asion by “S. H.” in Notes and Queries of the last Outlook. 
itis & = we. C. 
y the It “S. H.” will send address, we will forward 
bsen- JF the poem. 
under Care — : 

‘ | The lines beginning ‘“ Build thyself a fence of faith 
nents, around this little day,’ quoted by “J. R.” in the cer- 
r evil. respondents’ column ot The Outlook for April 17, are 
might probably those attributed in the volume of selections 

_ called “ Sunshine in the Soul” to Mary Frances Butts. 

5 

) on 
Ity due . 
rid to 
ld April Necrology 
ae April l.—The Most Reverend William Conyng- 
the ham Plunket (Lord Plunket). Born 1828. 
‘ords, is Protestant Archbishop of Dublin. See Vol. 
ences? LV., page 999. 
M.S. JH April 3.—Johannes Brahms. Born 1833. The 
parable great composer. See Vol. LV., page 970. 
o right JF April 3—Albert Fink. Born 1827. A_ well- 
es not known railway expert. 
nces of JF April 7Daniel G. Griffin. Born 1848. Gold 
gh our Democratic nominee for Governor of New 
nces a J York State last autumn. 
quences JF April 8.—Heinrich von Stephan. Born 1836. 
osed by J For many years German Imperial Post- 
ier act: master-General. 
law até HP April 10.—Daniel Wolsey Voorhees. Born 1827. 
operate For thirty-eight years a prominent figure in 
yegin to National politics. 
shadow JP April 10.— Frederick Francis III., Grand Duke of 
first de | Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Born 1851. 
we read; MApril 12—Edward Drinker Cope. Born 1840. 
e.’ Sef Professor of Zodlogy and Comparative Anat- 
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omy at the University of Pennsylvania. See 
Vol. LV., page 1097. 

April 15.—James J. Storrow. Born 1837. A 
prominent Boston lawyer and counsel for 
Venezuela in the recent arbitration. 

April 19.—Seth L. Milliken. Born 1831. For 
many years a Representative in Congress 
from Maine. 

April 22. William Steele Holman. Born 1822. 
Long a Representative in Congress from 
Indiana. See page 3. 


About People 


—M. Alphonse Bertillon, of France, who in- 
vented the Bertillon system of measuring con- 
victs, has now become equally conspicuous by 
advocating the exemption from direct taxation of 
every family in which there are three children, 
and the imposition of an extra tax of twenty per 
cent. upon all those not thus provided. 


—By the death of Congressman Milliken the 
first break for fourteen years in the Maine dele- 
gation at Washington is made. Each one of the 
four Representatives (Messrs. Reed, Dingley, 
Milliken, and Boutelle) and the two Senators 
(Messrs. Hale and Frye) have been re-elected 
since 1883 as his term expired. Maine's record 
is without a parallel in our history. 


—According to the New York “Tribune,” 
after the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale preached 
in Washington the other Sunday a number of 
people went to congratulate him. Among them 
was a young lady who, after shaking hands with 
the famous Bostonian, said: * You don’t know 
me. Dr. Hale, but I know you.” His hands de- 
scended as if in blessing, and he said: “ Ah, 
my dear young lady, I don’t doubt that I chris- 
tened you,” and she passed on in the crowd. 
Some one at hand asked Dr. Hale: “Do you 
know her? It is Secretary Olney’s daughter.” 
“ Oh, then it is all right,” said Dr. Hale ; “ I chris- 
tened her mother.” 


—“Sir Henry de Villiers,” says the London 
“St. James’s Budget,” “ who is stated to be ex- 
ercising his good offices in some way at Pretoria, 
is the well-known and universally respected Chief 
Justice of the Cape Colony. He is a man excep- 
tionally endowed with that gravitas which the 
Romans used so much to desire in character. 
His uprightness is acknowledged throughout 
South Africa. As for his ability, no one who 
ever heard or read one of his summings-up or 
judgments would call that in question. A South 
African of Huguenot extraction, and in his 
younger days a champion of Afrikandecrism as a 
national principle, he has been knighted by the 
Queen and further honored by being sworn of 
her Majesty’s Privy Council.” 


-—The citizens of a well-known town in Wis- 
consin have become impatient at the ignorance 
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displayed by the rest of the country in regard to 
the name of that town, and have decided to erect 
a monument to the Indian chief—Oshkosh—in 
whose honor the settlement was named. It seems 
that Oshkosh was the last of the Menominee 
sachems, and played a prominent part in the 
pioneer history of the Northwest. The Mil- 
waukee “ Sentinel ” says that 

Shakespeare was laboring under a misapprehension 
when he propounded his famous interrogatory, “ What’s 
inaname?” There has been a great deal in one for 
Oshkosh, which is known all over the English-speaking 
world on account of its name. With some, especially 
ignorant foreigners, its reality is doubted, and it is there- 
fore placed in the category along with Utopia and Brob- 
dingnag. Among intelligent people, however, it stands 
for a real, thrifty, and enterprising city. 

— Post-Stephan,” the nickname by which the 
late Dr. von Stephan was well known to the people 
of Germany, is likely to endure some time, as an 
indication of the capital postal service introduced 
years ago by the late Imperial Director of Posts 
and Telegraphs in Germany. Dr. von Stephan 
was born in Pomerania, and was the son of a 
poor tailor in that city. When he was eighteen 
years old he entered the German postal service 
and continued there throughout his life, rising 
from the lowest to the highest position. To him 
was due the plan of the Universal Postal Union, 
to which all the civilized countries of the world 
now belong. The benefits of this service are thus 
extended to about a billion people. He was 
also the originator of the telephone service as an 
adjunct to the German postal system. In addi- 
tion to this, he introduced the pneumatic tube 
service as used in Berlin. He was a foremost 
example of the possibility of becoming “a self- 
made man” even in Germany. 


—‘ When I was a pupil at Hebron Academy, 
over forty years ago,” said Judge Hilbor, of 
California, at the McKay dinner the other day, 
“there were two boys in the academy to whom I 
was especially attracted. One came from Turner. 
He was a bright, spirited little fellow, the best 
scholar in his classes, very quick to learn, and 
the sort of a boy that everybody said would 
‘amount to something by and by.’ His name 
was ’Gene Hale. The other came from Buck- 
field, and was a year or two younger, a little 
chubby chap, whom everybody liked. We all 
called him ‘ Johnnie’ Long. He was the marvel 
of the school in Latin. He had read Virgil 
through, and knew a great deal of it by heart. 
He was a wonder, too, in Latin grammar. After 
we left school I went West and lost sight of 
them. Now I am here, a member of. the Naval 
Committee in the House, ’Gene Hale is at the 
head of the Naval Committee in the Senate, and 
‘ Johnnie’ Long is Secretary of the Navy.” 


Answer to Charade in The Outlook, April 24: 
Matin. 
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Bits of Fun 


Truly great is the man who can become famous 
without making any of the noise himself.— Puc/ 


. There would be a deal less of disturbance in 
this world if when a man had nothing to say he 
would be silent about it.—Boston Transcript. 


“Tt is very difficult to please some people with 
reference to a minister,” remarked the active 
church worker. “Some people like one style 
and some like another.” ‘ Yes, but I have refer. 
ence to an entirely distinct class. I was thinking 
of those who, if a minister is not prosy, complain 
that he is sensational; and if he is not sensa 
tional, complain that he is prosy.”— Washington 
Star. 

A young minister had gone to the home of his 
boyhood to preach, and, of course, the villagers 
were full of curiosity to hear him. At the close 
of the service one of the deacons engaged the 
young preacher’s wife in conversation. ‘It was 
a strange coincidence,” said he, “that your hus 
band’s text was the one from which his father 
preached his last sermon in his pulpit.” “In 
deed!” said the lady. “ Well, that was strange. 
I hope,” she continued, “it wasn’t the same 
sermon?” “Qh, no!” said the deacon, in a dep. 
recatory manner; “his father was a dreadful 
smart man.”—LZpworth Herald. 


Charles Wesley was easily annoyed at times; 
and on one occasion, at one of the conferences, 
he became so irritated at the prolix remarks ofa 
good brother, who was relating his religious 
experiences at great length, wasting precious 
time, as Charles believed, that he said to his 
brother: “Stop that man from speaking. Let 
us attend to business.” But the preacher con 
tinued his remarks. Finally, Charles could no 
longer restrain himself; and he declared to his 
brother John, “Unless he stops, I’ll leave the 
conference.” Instead of directing the preacher 
to stop, John, who was enjoying the humble 
man’s simple story, said to one sitting neat, 
“Reach Charles his hat.”—Se/ected. 


A man dashed into a drug-store and breath: 
lessly accosted the clerk with: ‘‘Say—lI want 
some medicine, and I want it quick, too! Bu 
for the life of me I can’t tell what the name is” 
“ Well, how on earth do you expect to getil 
then ?” demanded the disgusted clerk ; “I cat! 
help you.” “ Yes, you can, too!” said the would 
be customer, promptly. “What’s the name 0 
the bay on the lower side of this lake, eh?” “De 
you mean Put-in Bay?” “That’s it! that’sit 
And what’s the name of the old fellow that pu 
in there once, you know? Celebrated characte! 
you know?” “Are you talking about Comme 
dore Perry?” “Good! I’ve got it! I’ve got tt 
shouted the customer; “that’s what I watt 
Gimme ten cents’ worth of paregoric !”—Ai 
per’s Round Table. 
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For the Little People 


The Story of a Kite 
By Sydney Dayre 
Ah, that was a kite, 
A wonderful kite! 
Neatly proportioned and graceful and light. 
The skeleton, six 
Well-whittled-out sticks, 
A face in the middle all beaming and bright. 
A jaggedy tail 
Which never would fail 
To balance it well as it rose into sight. 
In short, ’twas a joy 
To every boy— 
A peep at that rare and remarkable kite. 


They came out to play 
One midsummer day, 
With chatter and rattle and merriment gay, 
Three rollicking boys, 
All frolic and noise, 
Each bent upon having his own special say. 
“ Now, I’ll hold the string 
While you give a fling— 
Hurrah then! We'll see her go sailing away.” 


But, ah—tale of woes !— 
As it gracefully rose 
Far over the tree-tops, disaster befell. 
Three hands were held out 
With a scramble and shout: 
“Let me hold the string.” It is mournful to tell 
How they struggled and fought 
And wrestled and caught 
And jerked at the string, till at length—well, well, 
well! 
It slipped from each hand, 
Alas! and they stand 
And dismally gaze with a wail and a yell. 


A wonderful chance 
For a frolic and dance, 

So it may have thought it, that frolicsome kite ; 
But the wind quickly took it 
And twisted and shook it, 
Till, hustled and hurried, 
Bewildered and flurried, 

lt wabbled and dipped 1n a craziest flight, 
And darteé and flopped, 
Then suddenly stopped— 

he limbs of the linden had fettered it tight. 


Alack and alack! 
It never came back. 
Hn fragments and tatters from morning till night 
Its skeleton form 
Is racked in the storm; 
The paint and the gilding have faded from sight. 


Ah, tragical flight ! 
Ah, mournfulest plight ! 
Such end to that marvelous, glorious kite ! 


The War Dog, Moustache 
By G. H. Dierhold 


Moustache was born in Falaisse in 1799, and 
was a true hero. He had republican ideas all 
his life, for he attached himself to no master, 
but served his country alone. At the age of 
six months he was taken to a neighboring city, 
but, wandering away from his new home, he fell 
in with a company of grenadiers, who were about 
to start for Italy. He gave himself all the graces 
possible to him, and asked in his way to be ad- 
mitted into the company, which he seemed to 
promise to serve and not to trouble. He was 
homely and dirty, but had a face so intelligent in 
appearance, so sprightly, that they did not hesi- 
tate to receive him. Moustache had some little 
talents, and his new companions trained him to 
carry a gun, to act the sentinel, and to keep step. 

Meanwhile the grenadiers had passed into 
Italy, and soon found themselves in the vicinity 
of the enemy. They encamped below Alessar- 
dria, and here Moustache rendered his first ser- 
vice to the French army. A detachment of Aus- 
trians that they thought more distant was con- 
cealed in a neighboring valley, and advanced at 
night to surprise them, and might have succeeded 
but for the vigilance of their faithful Moustache. 
Making his rounds with his nose to the wind, he 
scented an odor to which he was strange. He 
ran, then, uttering cries of alarm, to warn his 
friends. The sentinels, advancing, perceived that ° 
they had the enemy upon their rear. The camp 
was aroused, every soldier was upon his feet, and 
the Austrians, finding themselves discovered, beat 
a retreat. 

Some time before the battle of Austerlitz, an 
Austrian spy penetrated into the French camp. 
He spoke the French language so perfectly that 
no one suspected him, and would have returned 
to render an account to his officers but for his 
meeting with Moustache. The faithful animal, 
who was a friend to all Frenchmen, no sooner 
smelt the Austrian than he leaped upon him with 
ahowl. This attracted attention, and, remember- 
ing the admirable sagacity of Moustache, they 
arrested the stranger, proved him to be a spy, and 
the brave dog had a double allowance that day. 
On another occasion, seeing the standard-bearer 
of his regiment engaged with a detachment of the 
enemy, he ran to his aid, barked, did everything 
in his power to encourage his friend and frighten 
the enemy, but his efforts were in so ; the 
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standard-bearer fell, pierced with wounds. Mous- 
tache threw himself upon the body of his dead 
friend and took uport himself the duty of defend- 
ing him; but, had not the fortunes of war turned 
in his favor, his valor could not have prevailed 
against Austrian bayonets. A discharge of grape- 
shot swept away the enemy. Moustache lost a 
paw by it, but he did not occupy himself with 
that. Seeing himself free, he took the standard 
in his teeth and endeavored to pull it away from 
his master; but in dying, the standard-bearer had 
embraced the staff so firmly that it was impossi- 
ble for Moustache to take it away ; at last he suc- 
ceeded in detaching the bloody flag in shreds, and 
returned to the camp lame, exhausted, and bleed- 
ing, but bearing his glorious burden, and exciting 
anew the general admiration. 

Such action merited honors, and they were ren- 
dered tohim. General Lannes ordered his collar 
to be taken off, and replaced by a red ribbon with 
a medal bearing on its face the inscription, “ He 
lost a leg at the battle of Austerlitz, and saved 
the colors of his regiment.” And on the reverse 
side, “‘ Moustache, a French dog. Let him be 
everywhere respected and cherished as a hero.” 

He served with the dragoons in two campaigns, 
and fought in all the battles. At the battle of 

-Sierra Morena he brought back into camp the 
horses of several dragoons that had been killed. 
His last campaign was made with the cannoneers. 
He was killed by a cannon-ball at the taking of 
Badajos, March 11, 1811, at the age of twelve. 
He was buried on the field of battle with his 
collar and medal. A stone with the following in- 
scription was erected over his grave: ‘“ Here 
rests the brave Moustache.” 


Is There a Way? 


The story is told in the “ Youth’s Companion ” 
that a number of white boys were skating on a 

creek in Kentucky when a colored boy came 
’ down and began putting on his skates. Imme- 
diately the white boys tried to drive him away, 
but he refused to go. This angered them, and 
one of the white boys challenged the colored boy 
to fight, and called him a coward when he refused. 
The little fellow was not to be persuaded into a 
physical encounter, and proceeded to skate, in 
spite of the efforts of the white boys to stop him. 
Suddenly the boy whom he refused to fight fell 
through a thin place in the ice. The white boys 
scattered in every direction, screaming and call- 
ing for help. The colored boy pulled off his coat 
and jumped into the water, and rescued the boy 
who but a short time before wished to fight him. 

Recently a number of boys living in a district 
where there are a number of Hebrew boys com- 
bined to fight all Hebrew boys who a>peared in 
their neighborhood. These boys, who call them- 
selves Christian boys, are organized in a club. 
All unconsciously one night recently a young 
Jewish boy was invited by a new member of this 
¢lub to join the club. No sooner had he ap- 
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peared than the other boys began making audibi; 
comments. What made this more striking wa 
the fact that this particular Hebrew boy was th 
cleanest boy and the best-dressed boy in th 
room, and probably, next to the President of th; 
club, the most intelligent. At last one of th 
Christian boys said, “ Put that sheeny out.” Th; 
Hebrew boy sat perfectly still, looking at th 
floor. When he was leaving, he was invited t 
join a club of Hebrew boys that met on anothe 
evening. With a perfectly polite and compre 
hensive smile he looked at the one who made thy 
suggestion, and said, “ They’d like me, if they'd 
let me stay ; Mac does.” Mac was the Christia 


boy who had brought him in. 


to the bad manners displayed by the members gj 
this club ? 

In a public school there were two colored chil 
dren—a brotheranda sister. They were as clea 
as any white child in the department; had so 
voices and gentle manners. Their mother an 
father were Southern negroes who had be 
brought up as house-servants. In this depar 
ment there were about half a dozen dirty, w 
kempt, unattractive children, and not one of ther 
would sit beside either this colored boy or git 
While watching them as they stood together o 
was struck with the fact that the colored boys 
girl never retaliated by objecting to sit with the 
ragged, dirty schoolmates. The teacher si 
mitted, but from an entirely different motive tha 
that supposed by her disagreeable pupils. Sh 
put the colored boy and his sister each in sea 
by themselves, that they might have more room 
be free from annoyance, and because she did n 
wish to expose them to close companionship wil 
their dirty schoolmates. Time and time agi 
she saw these children share their lunches wi 
those who abused them, and not in any spirit 0 
cringing nor with a desire to gain favor, bi 
simply and solely from the spirit of generosity. 


The Celebration Pies 

A hundred years ago some village people! 
England wished to celebrate the recovery of thé 
King’s health, and among the rest of the thing 
they did was to make a meat pie which contaim 
fitteen hundred pounds of meat. The pie weight 
almost two tons. These same people, thi 
years later, made another enormous pie to 
brate an English victory. Last summer tl 
made their sixth pie. Fourteen horses drewit 
the place where it was to be eaten. It™ 
carved with a knife three feet long, with al 
to match. The third pie made by these pe 
broke down the platform on which it was pla 
and it was so broken that much of it was lost 

It is expected that these people who find s4 
satisfaction in marking events in history by4 
making of a huge pie will surpass their fom 
efforts in celebrating Queen Victoria’s diam 
jubilee this year. 





The Home Club 


Women and Banks 


Recently a number of stories have again been 
pid about the original methods adopted by wo- 
en in managing their bank accounts and check 
ooks. These are so amusing, yet lead to so 
any complications, that one understands why a 
me Trust Company in Brooklyn has issued a 
anual of directions to its “women depositors.” 
hese have not taken the form of a series of 
don'ts,” but give the instruction positively. It 
stated that it is quite common for a woman to 
» to a bank. and make her deposit as Mary 
mith, and sign her first check as Mrs. John 
mith. A second source of trouble to bank 
ficials is the tendency of women to overdraw 
eit accounts. Bank officials account for this 
y stating that women do not fill out their check- 
bs properly, drawing checks and making no 
pteofiton the stub. Of course the story of 
ewoman who was indignant when told that she 
d overdrawn her account, and proved the con- 
pty by showing how many checks she had un- 
ed in her bank-book, has become folk-lore. 
ne bank has found it necessary to print in the 
nk-book this bit of information: “This pass- 
bok, while kept by the customer, is really the 

perty of the bank, and nothing should be writ- 
nin it by the depositor. The* custom of some 
rons using their bank pass-books as personal 
emorandum-books causes endless annoyance 
dlabor to the bank clerk, who has to handle 
genumbers of these books in a short space of 
e.” Itis said that these directions were made 
essary because one woman handed in her 


he bank official states that this woman was 
yindignant when told by the clerk that she 
buld not use her bank-book in this way. The 
hcoln National Bank, which has a large num. 


of women depositors, has issued the following 
of “don’ts :” 


pon't draw a check unless you have the money in the 
orin your possession tu deposit. 

pon't test the courage and generosity of your bank by 
enting, or allowing to be presented, your check for a 
sum than your balance. 

pon’t draw a check and send it to a person out of the 

/,¢xpecting to make it good before it can possibly get 

K; sometimes telegraphic advice is asked about such 


m't exchange checks with anybody ; this is called 
Hing,” and is soon discovered by your bank. It does 
; friend no good and discredits you. 

n't quarrel with the teller because he does not pay 
Mmoney exactly as you wish ; as a rule he does the 


best he can. In all your intercourse with the bank offi- 
cers treat them with the same courtesy and candor that 
you would expect and desire if the situations were re- 
versed. 

Don’t give your check to a stranger. This is an open 
door to fraud, and ifthe bank loses through you it will 
not feel kindly toward you. When you send your checks 
out of the city to pay bills, write the name and residence 
of your payee, thus: “ Pay to John Jones & Co., of Bos- 
ton.” This will put your bank on guard if presented at 
the counter. 


Don’t commit the folly of supposing that because you 
trust the bank with money the bank ought to trust you 
by paying your overdrafts. ; 

Don’t suppose you can behave badly in one bank and 
stand well with the others. Remember there is a Clear- 
ing-House. 

Don’t think it is unreasonable if your bank declines 
to discount an accommodation note. If you want an 
accommodation note discounted, tell your bank frankly 
that it is not, in their definition, a business note. 


The Household Economic Association 


The National Household Economic Associa- 
tion has organized a branch in New York City. 
The organization does not expect to accomplish 
anything this spring beyond organizing for work 
in the fall. This Economic Association will take 
up the study of the chemistry of cooking, food 
adulterations, house sanitation, and physical cul- 
ture. The beginnings of the Economic House- 
hold Associations are usually associated with the 
Columbian Fair, and are believed to have grown 
out of the work done at the Fair by women. 
The idea originated fifteen. years ago; it was pre- 
sented before the famous Chicago Women’s Club 
in a paper. Nothing was done until the Colum- 
bian Exposition, when the National Household 
Economic Association became a fact. Among 
the many subjects which will be treated by this 
Economic Association is the domestic servant 
question. The majority of the members of the 
Household Economic Association believe that 
this problem is to be answered through the 
estabiishment of training-schools for servants, 
and this will be made, to a degree, the purpose of 
their organization. They also goa step further 
in believing that mistresses must be trained. 
One of the directors believes that much of the 
confusion in the domestic servants’ problem is 
due to the lack of standards on the part of mis- 
tresses who take into their households servants 
who cannot read or write, and that it is impos- 
sible to have intelligent service performed by 
women too ignorant to read or write. 


An Interesting Question 


Letters were sent out by Stanford University 
to seven hundred girls attending the public 
schools in San Mateo, St. Paul County, Califor- 
nia, asking for answers to the following a 
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“« What person of whom you have heard or read 
would you most like to resemble, and why?” 
The aim of this question was to ascertain the 
effect of history and literature as studies on the 
imagination and characters of the students. To 
the surprise of the educators who tried this ex- 
periment, the majority of the seven hundred 
girls who answered the question desired to re- 
semble some great man. A considerable number 
expressed the desire to be strong and brave, 
rather than to possess the qualities regarded as 
feminine. A girl of thirteen wrote: “I believe 
that I would rather resemble a man than a 
woman, because the deeds of women, although 
sometimes great, self-sacrificing, and brave, sink 
into insignificance when compared with the val- 
orous deeds of men. Napoleon Bonaparte, in 
my fancy, is a hero of heroes.” Another girl 
wrote: “I would like to resemble Barbara 
Frietchie because she was such a brave lady, and 
you know there are not very many brave ladies.” 
The teacher who conducted this analysis urges 
that it is the duty of instructors, and those who 
are attempting to form and guide the character 
and minds of young girls, to place before them 
historical material that will represent brave, true 
women, as this desire to emulate men must, in 
the end, if continued for a long period, eliminate 
those attractive feminine qualities which, after all 
is said, are the chief charm of all women. 


From a Housewife 


Déar Outlook: Your article upon the duties of 
a “ Hungarian housewife” we read and enjoyed 
very much. The much-talked-of theme of “ do- 
mestic ” is not exhausted, and, as you say of busi- 
ness men, “there must be failures.” The great 
trouble is, as of old, inexperience on both sides. 
I have heard it brought up against Carlyle that 
he did so enjoy the wonderful household order— 
“‘as though all the wheels were oiled ”—of the 
Royalty of England. Order, “the first law of 
Heaven,” is enjoyed by all. There is a charm 
about it to which we are all susceptible. Itcan be 
obtained only by experience and training on both 
sides. “The art” of housekeeping cannot be 
born with us any more than any other art. As 
every home is a little kingdom of itself, so every 
wife is supposed to be its queen. History tells 
us all queens have not been like “ Victoria the 
Good,” who has made it the business of her life 
to live for the good of her peoples and their 
homes. In an article on “Madame Mohl’s Sa- 
lon” in “The Atlantic” some years ago there 
was this interesting little incident of the Queen: 
Madame Mohl was visiting at the Dean’s, and 
Lady Stanley, knowing that Madame M. was so 
unconventional, was hurrying to get into the room 
before the Queen came and met her guest; she 
came down and found them seated together and 
chatting like two school-girls. After the Queen left, 
she, Lady Stanley, asked Madame M. how she 
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introduced herself. As the Queen came in, 
Madame M. rose to meet her, she said, “ So, yow 
Majesty, there is to be no war?” “No, thank 
God,” said the Queen, and they were en rappor 
at once. Their hearts were “in the right place) 
and there was sympathy. 

To keep house with one servant at the prese 
day, “ receive” and “ go out” even in a quiet wai 
is no small thing to do, for housework is a co 
tinual round of work; but so is the work of 
factory. May it not be that a great trouble is ig 
what I heard a young woman once say, “I like 
girl that I can go into the kitchen and find faul 
with sometimes”? If, like the Queen, we wef 
studying how to rule our little kingdom in th 
right way, we could see things from both side 
and not just from our own. How many of 
would be willing to have our daughters go outa 
servant-girls in the very best family we can think 
of? When we are inclined to find fault, let 
try to fancy our own child in some one’s kitchen 
then we may be able to practice the “ Golde 
Rule.” M. A. B, 


A Question for Mothers 

Dear Outlook: T was surprised to find my lett 
in reply to “A Question for Mothers” in yo 
issue of the 3d, yet was ready to pardon its pu 
lication since you deemed it “ practicable ; 
suggestive ;” but I take exception to your rematl 
that “no one has pointed out a way for a neig 
bor to reach the child and help her without a 
pearing to interfere with the mother,” etc., et 
Now, this was my intention in the plan suggeste 
—namely, that whenever the child should sho 
this “ grief ” (or jealousy) in the neighbor’s hou 
something should be done, carefully, judicious! DINE, 

to put some better feeling into the child’s heart 
It may be done by a game, ora story with a monlSTRINGE 
and ST! 


)PERTI 


not too sharply emphasized, yet bearing closely 
upon the failing to be dealt with. Use yo 
powers of mimicry (if you have any such)—thij 
always pleases children—as you tell them of som 
little pigs or dogs who develop the human tni 
of stinginess, generosity, willfulness, gentlenes 
zealousy. Ask the children their favorite characte} 
in the tale you may have told in this lively wa 
Tuck in your little bits of moralizing here am 
there warily as you talk over the story. A t 





obvious moral is as obnoxious to little fo.ks ast vil Inter 
big ones. Will not the child be helped in tii 
way? And is the mother interfered with in immlllaMm 


least? I hope some one may give a better s 
gestion for this particular case, “hit the nail up 
the head” more directly and forcibly, than 
have done. 

I am not an enthusiast on the subject of ki 
dergartens. Let there be good mother garde 
and father gardens (which I deem quite as i 
portant), and the Herr Froebels can lay do 
their pens and enjoy the dear children that sh 


be without their unrewarded labors in the writi 
of books. W. HL. 
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Suffered Intensely 


Sores on the Limbs Follow an At- 
tack of Typhoid Fever—Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla Completely Cures 


“When I was only seven years old I had a 
severe attack of typhoid fever, and after I recov- 
ered I was taken with a terrible scrofula trouble. 
I had large sores on my limbs from which I suf- 
fered intensely. I tried different kinds of medi- 
cine, but they only seemed to make me worse. I 
read what Hood’s Sarsaparilla had done for others 
and began taking it, and before I had finished 
the first bottle the sores began toheal. I kept on 
until I had taken three bottles, when I was cured. 
I recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla to all sufferers. 
We are never without it, and regard it as an 
excellent medicine. I hope my experience will 
be of benefit to others.” Miss ALLIE SEIFFERT, 
736 W. Philadelphia Street, York, Pa. 


> Sarsa- 
ood S 
parilla 
Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


9 . ‘are tasteless, mild, effective. 
Hood Ss Pills All druggists. 25c. 










(PERTIES : Prescribed 
INE, by Eminent 
| Physicians 

INGENT, at Home 
and STYPTIC aud Abroad 


Bei Internally and Externally 
Biilammations | 9 S and Hemorrhages 


rii@@) WISH A SURE CURE, BUY A SURE REMEDY 


AVOID CRUDE IMITATIONS 
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pusTLess BRILL AN> 
oport®S: PABOR savinG- 
THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH. 


Try It on Your Cycle Chain 
J.L.Prescott & Co. New York. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 


New York. 
JEWETT 


HAT ‘has been your ex- 
perience? That the “just- 
as-good,” «€ sold-for-less-money t: 


kinds are the most expensive ? 


para That the best, or standard, in all 


UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 


COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 


} Chicago. 


RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN J 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 





lines is the cheapest ? 


Fhe best 


in paints is Pure White Lead and 
Linseed Oil. 


(See list of the 


vorrei | CeNuine brands.) 


Cleveland. 


SALEM ieee Mae FREE By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 


CORNELL 
Buffalo. 


EENTUCEKY 
Louisville. 


ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 

valuable information and card showing samples of colors free; 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application, 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 











You can buy an IVEBRS & POND 
Piano just as cheaply, as safely, and as 
satisfactorily of us by mail as in person 
at our warerooms. How? Write, and 
we'll tell you. 


We send our pianos on trial at our ex- 
pense to any part of the United States 
where they are not soid by a local dealer. 
Send usa postal card and receive FREG 
our GATALOGUE and prices for 
cash and on BASY PAYMENTS. 


If you want a Piano, a postal card may 
save you $75 to $100. Send it to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
114 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





EARN A BICYCL 


600 Second Hand Wheels. All 
Makes. GOOD AS NEw. $§ to 
$15. New High Grade 96 
models, fully guaranteed. $17 
to $25. Special Clear- 
ing Sale. Shipped any- 
~~ where on approval. 

We will give a responsible agt. 
in each town use of sample 
wheel to introduce them. Our 

reputation is well known through- 
cat the country. Write at once for our special offer 


N. C, Meap Cycis Co., Wabash Ave,, Chicago, Ill, 





Summer Houses 


to Rent or 


New York, Feb. 26, 18 


GENTLEMEN : The advertisement “ Ho 
to Let at Bolton, Lake George,” in your p 
has brought us more answers than Zhe 
une, T.mes, Express, Eagle, Post, Alb 
Evening Journal. It was let for $300 throt 
your advertisement (cost $2). 

Yours respectfully, 
C. E. BENEDICT 


114 Macon Street. 

If you have a summer cottag 
wish to seil or lease for the co 
summer, it will pay you to ady 
it in The Outlook. 

Weshall be glad to give cost 
vertising and show proof on req 

THE OvutTLook Company, 
13 Astor Place, New 
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